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CHASE’S STATUTES OF OHIO. 


Tne western states have risen so rapidly to view, that 
philosophers have hardly yet had time to examine closely even 
their striking political phenomena. ‘The scene has been continu- 
ally shifting, as if by magic. A wilderness to-day, a populous 
state to-morrow. Who can keep pace with it? A map, ever pru- 
fessing to be correct, grows old almost as soon as puDlished. The 
first notice an eastern man sometimes has of the existence of a 
new town in the west, is the receipt of a newspaper, published 
on the spot. He then refers to his gazeteer; it is not there: to his 
atlas; it is not there: he inquires at the General Post office; it is 
not there. ‘When could this town have been built?’ askshe. The 
answer is ‘Yesterday.’ How full of meaning is this answer to 
ihe statesman! A savage wilderness, resting in primeval soli- 
tude, or inhabited only by a race whose practice it is when they 
migrate, to leave no trace behind, is suddenly opened to an eager 
multitude, who pour in like the waters of the sea, and cover it 
with civilized life. The forest falls around them, and is consumed 
or converted into habitations; the ground is opened by the industri- 
ous ploughshare, to the sun; the vapors and malaria dry up; the 
fruits of other climes are planted; the comfortable log house is 
raised, the rude wagon is built, and the spot where ‘yesterday’ all 
was silent, save the beast and the bird, becomes to day the home 
of the woodsman—the centre of human affections —the nucleus 
perhaps of an intelligent, social, virtuous community —the foeus, 
where, it may be, light shall emanate to other parts of the world. 

This is civilization; the bridal of nature and art; the beautiful 


consummation of that promise, ‘Thou shalt have dominion over all 
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the earth.’ It is the bloodless triumph of mind over matter; its 
gentle progress, as it melts away obstacle after obstacle, and pro- 
ceeds to beautify and ennoble its transient residence on the earth, 
before it re-ascends to the bosom of its Maker. ‘There are feelings 
of exalted joy in the contemplation of this peaceful union of men 
for worthy objects, which seem prophetic of that millennium, where 
‘the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child 
shall lead them;’ when the universal mind of the human family 
shall be in unison with the perfect beauty of nature; when the im- 
mortal intellect shall rise above the narrow confines of the body, 
and expand into fuller sympathy with the grandeur of its eternal 
destiny. 

Who that has watched, even from a distance, this great experi- 
ment of the power of peace and freedom upon man, does not see 
in our own west, the most interesting scene of that experiment! It 
has here been completely tried what the popular energy can ac- 
complish, when properly directed, or rather when left to itself, 
(for it has heretofore been interfered with, either by its own un- 
governed passions, or the withering hand of selfish despotism.) 
No imperial wealth has been poured into this country; no vain 
monarch has erected here his pyramids, his palaces, his walls, his 
military roads, to perpetuate his own name. ‘This has not been 
the theatre whereon some forced and struggling commercial colony, 
flying from persecution, has obtained a precarious foot-hold among 
savage fortresses —to perish with cold, hunger, disease and war— 
but the spirit of liberty alighted here, and invited her willing chil- 
dren, and gave to each the power to pursue happiness in his own 
way, beneath the shelter of laws which operate equally upon all. 
She nerved them with manly strength, assured them of a happy 
independence, and guarding to them the fruits of their labor, she 
now hovers over their increasing numbers like an angel of peace 
and plenty. 

If the great founders of our republic could have foreseen this, 
(and many of them certainly did) they might without vanity have 
surveyed with wonder and admiration, the work of their own 
hands. Miracles have been achieved through the noble political 
institutions which they established at the risk of every thing which 
ordinary men would have shrunk from jeopardizing. ‘The Con- 

stitution of the United States, and its great fellow instrument, the 
ordinance of ’86, are undoubtedly the greatest political works of 
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human hands. ‘lhe former ie invoetod with sv sacred a character, 
that though legislation has accumulated in America beyond all pre- 
cedent in the history of man, that perfect instrument has never 
heen marred by the hand of wanton or ungrateful caprice. The 
state of Ohio has every reason to congratulate herself upon her 
own political good fortune. ‘The Constitution of the United 
States is partof her law. The noble ordinance of *86 has imbued 
with its fine spirit her state institutions; and her legislation, with 
all its faults, has been characterized by a profound respect for 
those authorities. We say with all its faults, for it has many and 
great ones. 

In the first place, it has a dangerous fault, which we regret to 
say is also common to the legislation of the other states, and even 
to that of the General Government, mu/ability. It is not to be 
concealed that this is a fault inseparable from popular governments, 
but it is one which may be checked by a wise people. A legisla- 
tion, capricious and uncertain from its very freedom, may operate, 
in some cases, as disasterously as one intentionally despotic. It 
has been ascertained that out of fifty-three volumes of laws passed 
during the short history of Ohio, a period of only forty-five years, 
only one or two volumes are now in force, exclusive of private 
and local acts. Mr. Chase, in the preface to his ‘Statutes of Ohio,’ 
gives the following account of the condition of the published laws 
at the time he undertook his laborious work: 

‘In the first place, it was absolutely impossible to procure a complete set of 
the territoriallaws. Of the laws of 1792, before their re-publication in this 
work, but a single copy is known to have existed in the state. The state 
library contained none; and none remained among the rolls in the office of 
the secretary. A few copies of the other volumes might be found in the 
libraries of different individuals; but they could rarely be purchased, and 
were accessible to but few of the profession. The same remark is, in a meas- 
ure, applicable to the earlier statues of the state. He who was desirous to 
possess all the volumes of state laws, was obliged to collect them from various 
quarters, at great expense, and with immense trouble. After all, he could 
not reckon with certainty upon the possession of a perfect copy: and to want 
a single volume of the laws of a state, in which a rapid increase and change 
of population and circumstances, and a perfect freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, has rarely suffered a single session of the legislature to pass without 
important changesin the law, must often be, to the professional man, a seri- 
ous inconvenience. 

Another source of difficulty and perplexity was the huge mass of law, 
which the legislation of forty-three years had accumulated. There were, 
when this work was undertaken, already in existence or hastening into being, 
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seven volumes of territorial lawa, and thirty-two volumes of the statutes ot 
the state, together with twelve distinct volumes of local acts. Besides the 
more gradual alteration, which the law had undergone at the ordinary ses- 
sions of the legislature, there had been five professed revisions, at each of 
which, great and important changes had been introduced. Of all these 
volumes, but four or five were furnished with any other indexes than bare 
tables of the titles of the acts. Under these circumstances, what wonder if 
the mind shrunk from the labor of research, and if an accurate knowledge of 
the statutes was a rare attainment, even among lawyers?” 


What a picture does this present of the state of the law as known 
to the people. ‘To what endless mistakes, litigations, prosecutions 
and losses must such confusion lead! Mr. Chase, by a judicious 
management, has, without any important or substantial omission, 
reduced the contents of fifty-one volumes to three. He has re- 
published ‘all the laws of the territory, and of the state, whether 
expired, repealed, or in force at the time of publication —re-print- 
ing all the general statutes and the mest important local acts at 
large, and giving condensed abstracts, or at least the titles, of all 
the rest, with references to the pages of the original volumes.’ 

There had been a revision of the state laws in 1831, collecting 
most of the general laws in force, within the compass of one octavo 
volume of six hundred and eighteen pages. This was called the 
twenty-ninth volume of Ohio statutes, and was to be found in all 
places where the law was professionally dealt with. But it did 
not answer the required purpose. ‘There were many important 
questions, the decision of which turned upon repealed or expired 
statutes. ‘These statutes could not be procured, except in seattered 
and broken sets. ‘They were printed ina clumsy form, without 
good indexes, and marginal references; and nothing was more la- 
borious and disheartening than the task of searching into them. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, even professional men 
found it a sea of difficulty and uncertainty. Neither the people 
nor the profession knew, or could know, what the law was. Mr. 
Chase’s work is, in our opinion, the most valuable publication ever 
made in Ohio. In consequence of his work the difficulty and ex- 
pense formerly attending an examination of the statute books, may 
now be avoided. ‘The legislative history of the state is now in the 
hands of every lawyer, in a shape not only of easy reference, but 
to be depended on for its accuracy, and in a style of mechanical 
execution extremely neat and beautiful. A similar work has not 
been as well done in any of the states, nor in Great Britain or 
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France. Much indeed is to be desired that every state should 
have her laws thus collected and printed. In many states, the 
laws are exceedingly voluminous, contradictory and unstable. The 
ways to a clear comprehension of them are confused for want of 
proper indexes and marginal or notal references. Mutability in 
republican legislation, produces the same hardships that conceal- 
ment would in a despotic one. It renders it next to impossible 
that the people should know the laws by which they are bound. 
It operates with peculiar hardship upon non-residents who own 
property in the state, by entrapping them in their rights. A non- 
resident proprietor cannot keep pace with the changes of the law, 
and may innocently dv things in violation of it. It requires time 
for even the resident population to become acquainted with a gen- 
eral law; but so often have the laws been changed, that of the two 
hundred and forty-four acts contained in the first volume of Mr. 
Chase’s statutes, but twelve are now in force; of the four hundred 
and twenty-three contained in the second, but fifty-eight are in 
force, and of these, twenty-four have been amended, or are only 
partly in force. ‘The third volume contains the revised statutes of 
1831-2, and is for the most part in force. 

To estimate the practical inconveniences which have resulted 
from this mutability would be impossible. The prosperity of a 
state, and the respect paid to her laws, depend much upon the 
consistency and stability of those laws. Let us not inquire 
whence this readiness to repeal and re-enact arises, lest it should 
take us into too long an analysis of the nature of our government, 
and the character of our population —a discussion unsuitable for 
such amagazine as ours. ‘The unsettled condition of a new state, 
the want of skill in drawing up the first laws, and the pride of le- 
gislation, or the ambition or interest of young statesmen in propo- 
sing changes, for the purposes of this article, be placed among the 
eauses which have given rise to such a disproportionate accumula- 
tion in so short a time. In less than half a century nearly four 


thousand acts have been passed, not more than one third of which 


are now inforce. America is anation of law-makers. Every man 
is a politician and a legislator. The statistics of American legisla- 
tion would be a curious volume. The legislature of Massachusetts 
alone consists of seven or eight hundred persons. Volumes of 
law annually emanate from the councils of the United States, twen- 
ty-3seven in number, besides the same number of volumes of law 
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reports, not to mention that every city of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants gives out its annual volume of ordinances and bye-laws. 
How much are the people governed! Every man must, to some 
extent, be alawyer. Every man is supposed to have at least an 
indirect share in legislation. Who can calculate what will be the 
accumulation of American law-books a hundred years hence! It 
is not for us to say how many of these enactments are unnecessa- 
ry, or how far the law might besimplified. Codification and con- 
densation will one day become absolutely necessary. 

But as matters stand at present, works like Mr. Chase’s are 
perhaps the only remedy. IHlis object was to present to the pro- 
fession and to the people of the state, a correct and well printed 
copy of their laws, acc essible by all, and easy of reference from 
its full indexes, its methodical arrangement, its copious marginal 
references, and notes referring to the amendments and repeal of 
statutes, and to the judicial decisions made thereon. ‘The value of 
his work is such that it has already saved the profession a hundred 
times its cost, and entitles its author to the gratitude of the Bar 
and the people. When laws accumulate so rapidly, and shift their 
places so often, as to become confused and contradictory, few 
lawyers can go into the examination of fifty or sixty volumes to see 
what laws have been enacted, what amendments have been made, 
what judicial decisions have been passed upon them, and what 
statutes have been repealed, or have grown obsolete, without a 
heavy expense to their clients and a great waste of time to them- 
selves. But if a book of this kind be published the labor is ren- 
dered comparatively light, and the examination terminates in a more 
certain result. Legislators, with a book like this before them, 
will be enabled to know their course, and their future enactments 
will assume a more exact and permanent character. The people 
will fall less into litigation, because they will be better able to learn 
easily what the law requires. 

These are, briefly, a few of the advantages to the state from 
this useful private enterprize. We wish hereafter to resume the 
subject, and to remark upon other faults in our legislation, and up- 
on some of the political mistakes which the framers of the state 
Constitution have made. ‘There is not, in Ohio, sufficient pro- 
vision for the publication of the laws; they are partially, in prac- 
tice, concealed from the people; and it is even diflicult for profes- 
sional men to procure copies of them in time, as a limited number 
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only are struck off. But what strikes us as the great fault of our 
political system, is that the executive, the judiciary and the lezis- 
lative departments are not properly balanced. The judges being 
in theory, if not in fact, too dependent on the legislature, and the 
executive, or governor, being littke more than a mere name. Our 
limits at present do not allow us to go into this subject in a satis- 
factory manner. Butit is one which deserves the serious conside- 
ration of every one who desires to see the administration of our 
laws placed upon a pure and dignified basis. That a judge 
should be elected by a party vete for a few years, and be re-eligible 
at the end of that time, in the same manner, we consider a grave 
and radical political blunder. It forces into the arena of party 
conflict, a class of public servants whose faithful administration of 
these duties depends upon their freedom from bias. But we intend 
to resume this subject hereafter. 


SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-NIGHT. 


*T was midnight—and the moon’s bright beam 
Was sleeping on wood, and glade, and stream; 
And the wide heath lay in silent rest, 
While the rich light fell on its ample breast; 
And nota sound disturbed the night, 
Save the brook’s babble, as it danced in the light, 
Along its wakeful, joyous way, 
Ever bright, and ever gay, 
In placid night, as bustling day. 
The village bell had tolled that hour, 
When spirits are freed from binding power 
Of clod and grave; and the coffin’s lid 
Opens slowly—God forbid! 
And ghosts come forth tothe midnight air, 
And stare at the moon;—and then repair 
To their homes of yore, and whisper in ear 
O° the sleepers there :—then many a tear 
Is shed again o’er the dreamt-of bier. 
” * * * * * * 
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What cloud is that, just under the moon? 

*Tis coming down, *twill be here soon. 

What is that cry ?—‘ITurra! hurra? 

I hear little voices up there so far— 

They're louder now,—and louder still— 

‘Hurra! hurra!’—They’ve touched the hill, 

And here they come, all down its side, 

Fairies and elves; and witches ride 

On many a broom: and the sprites, how they glide, 


Woop-N ypu. 


‘And what do ye here, spirits of air, 

That ye’ve come down, this night so fair? 

Is it to dance on the moonlit green, 

While your bright robes glance in the silver sheen! 
Or isit to look on the world asleep, 

'T'o see who joy, and to see who weep? 

Or why have ye left your homes above, 

Abroad o’er this poor earth to rove 2 

Is it for sake of hate or love?? 


Farry. 


‘See you that cot beyond the plain? 

See you that light through the lattice pane? 
Our Prince is born, this night so fair; 

And we’ve come down from upper air, 

To dance at our sovereign’s joyous birth ;— 
And come ye with us, spirits of earth, 

Come join inthe dance—he’s your king too;— 
And merry we’ll be, a merry crew— 

Hurra for our Prince! halloo! halloo!? 


At once the peaceful tree-tops shook, 

And the leaves rustled—from every nook, 

And cave, and hollow oak, and deep, 

Still shade of the wood, came forth with a leap, 
A hundred forms.—While above the stream 

Of Avon sweet, in the mocn’s beam, 

‘'here glistened many a beauteous face, 
Looking to see what might be the case, 

When the cry rang so loud through the place. 


River-NymMpn. 


‘And what do ye here, spirits of air, 

That ye’ve come down, this night so fair? 
Is it to skip o’er our glassy wave, 

With little feet, which it dares not lave? 


Shakspeare’s Birth- Night. 
Or is it tosleep on the grassy bank — 
Under the moon—so soit and dank! 
Or why have ve lett your homes above, 
Abroad o’er this poor earth tv rove? 
Isitan errand of hate, or love? 


Farry. 


‘See you that cot beyond the plain? 

See you that light through the lattice-pane ! 
Our Prince is bora this night so fair; 

And we’ve come down from upper air, 

To dance at the birti of our lord supreme ; 
And come ye with us, nymphs of the stream, 
Come join in the dance— he’s your king, too; 
And merry we’ll be, a merry crew — 

Hurra for our Prince! -- hallee! halloo!’ 


And soon the glassy wave was covered 

With sparkling shapes, that over it hovered 

A moment — and then away tothe shore 

They dashed, with sound like billows’ roar. 

*Now away!” cried the fairy queen —‘away! 
Haste! haste! we must be home by day.’ 

And away they swept across the plain, 

To the light that shone through the lattice-pane ; 

And their steps on the grass were like patter of rain. 
in a twinkle, they circled the humble cot. 

Then adown on knee each elfin got, 

And the witches bowed low, as they rode in air — 
While the ghosts stood straight, and their eyes did glare: 
And the River-Nymphs sprinkled the sacred pile, 
And the Wood-Nymphs waved green laurel the while 
Then the Fairy-Queen, with unearthly tune, 
Chanted aloud; while the silent moon, 

Brighter shone, as with special boon. 


Long and loud that chant did ring, 

Through the night air, as spirits sing. 

But what it meant, no mortal can tell, 

For that heavenly strain, on no mortal ear fell! 
>T was dying; and as sunk the last sweet sound, 
A whirlwind swept the house around : — 

And again the moon’s pale, silent beat, 

Is sleeping on wood, and glade, and stream, 
Methinks, it must be all a dream. 
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A VISIT TO THE ‘FAITH DOCTORS,’ 
BY E. R. W., OF KENTUCKY. 


Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 

Non vicanos aruspices, non de circo astrologos, 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpretes somnium 

Non enim sunt ii, aut scientia, aut arte divina, 

Sed superstitiosi vates, impudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut insani, aut quibusegestas imperat. 
En. 


We had thought the age of miracles was past, and that the matter 
of fact moderns had, in this day of improvement and knowledge, 
cast aside the superstitious trammels which bound their ancestors, 
and walked forth in the native dignity of man, denying supernatu- 
ral power to all, save Him, from whom all power emanates — their 
God! ‘This was once our opinion; but as we have mingled in the 
world, and become acquainted with the main springs of the actions 
of those around us, this belief has been gradually wearing away, 
until now we see a respectable moiety whose actions and feelings 
are more or less swayed, by fancies imbibed in their childhood, or 
impressed upon their minds, even at a maturer age. A part of the 
world in every age has been misled and deceived by ignorant or 
designing men: ever prompted to catch at any thing new or mys- 
terious, the common mass affords ample material for men of this 
character to operate upon: but when we see those whom we know 
to possess minds above mediocrity — those who have made some 
advances in the paths of knowledge and of science, submitting to 
be bound by the same superstitious notions, which we had thought 
barely sufficient to hold the weak—our surprise is mingled with 
regret. Yet we seeevery day, empirics, quacks, and ‘faith doctors,’ 
who cure by spells, characters, words and charms, who not only 
promise to cure diseases in this manner, but can produce hosts of 
imaginative persons who have been relieved of some direful afflic- 
tions, by the miraculous power of these pretenders. Hist, gentle 
reader! should you ever meet one of these ‘healed ones,’ beware 
tnat you speak not lightly of their physicians—say any thing— 
but impugn not the power or the motives of him, in whom they 
trust! do it—you make them your enemies forever! 
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Cardan says, ‘’tis opinion that makes or mars physicians;’ and 
Hippocrates, who is called the ‘father of medicine,’ adds: ‘he doth 
the best cures, in whom most trust.’ ‘This is the ease with those 
of whom I speak, faith is the basis on which the cure is effected, 
remove that, and all is removed. Plato says in his Charmides, — 
‘Omnia corporis mala ab anima procedere,’ and philosophers have 
always imputed the miseries of the body to the soul. The Stoies 
held that a wise man should be entirely free from all passion, as 
Cato or Socrates, or as a nation in Africa, of whom some old author 
writes, who were so free from passion, (or rather so stupid) that 
when struck, they turned not to see from whence came the blow. 
Let the ancients be of what opinion they may, concerning this 
matter, neither they nor the moderns have ever entirely divested 
themselves of it; nor am I inclined to give their Cato or Socrates 
the credit they fain would allow them, the secret is, not that they 
were free from passion, but that they possessed a greater power of 
concealing their emotions, than those around them. It would 
appear then, that man to be pertectly free from all superstitions or 
imaginative ideas, must be entirely void of passion; and as this is 
something which we cannot reasonably look for, we must still ecal- 
culate that mankind will always, in some measure, be swayed by 
ideas of this kind. 

Steele says, in the Father, ‘It is not to be imagined how far the 
violence of our own desires will carry us toward our own deceit in 
the pursuit of what we wish for.” Imagination is a powerful emo- 
tion, and it has been satisfactorily proven, that it will not only effect 
cures of ‘incurable diseases,” but will frequently produce death; — 
witness the ease of the Jew in france, who on a very dark night, 
passed safely over a bridge which consisted of a single log, whilst 
below him was un abyss of several hundred feet, on the next morn- 
ing he was shown the fearful danger he had escaped, and so great 
was his emotion, that he fell dead. Another case of a person 
whose fear of the plague was so great, that when he entered a room 
where a plague-stricken man was, he instantly expired. Again — 
where a criminal was bled to death, without bleeding a drop of 
blood. 

To imagination I would refer the extacies and traneces, (when 
not designed) with which the priests and priestesses of old, were 
affected: now said by some to be magnetic influence, which is by 
no means a new creed; for although I have not the works, yet 
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Crollius and Goclerins* advocated this doctrine, whilst Sibarius 
contradicts; —let the German professor, who is now writing on this 
subject, beware that he does not gather some of his ‘new ideas’ 
from these sources! 

I cannot forbear introducing a passage from Addison, which goes 
to prove that imagination is necessary to the pleasant enjoyment of 
life. ‘Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if 
we saw them only in their proper figures and motions, and what 
reason can we assign for their exciting many of those ideas, which 
are different from any thing that exists in the objects themselves, 
(for such are light and colors) were it not to add supernumerary 
ornaments to the universe, and make it agreeable to the imagination?’ 

Before I go farther, perhaps some slight apology is due to those 
who put entire confidence in those who pretend to cure by faith; 
(for, to this class I intend turning my attention, my gallantry will 
let the witches escape, for they, I believe, generally belong to the 
feminine gender.) I intend citing some examples which, although 
they do not acquit them of being somewhat weak, will yet place 
them in good company. Josephus, Eleazar, Tertullian, Austin, 
Paracelsus, Cardan, and a host of the ancient writers, all hold the 
belief of supernatural power being given to man, and that there 
were some who could cure as well as give diseases by prayer, ex- 
corisms, laying of hands, &c. Cicero was a believer in all the 
popular superstitions of his age, and this great man who had during 
the day swayed the multitude by his eloquence and knowledge, 
might in the evening have been found, watching a cock, and inter- 
preting future events by the manner in which he took his food. 
In some universities, magic has been publicly professed, as of old 
in Salamanca in Spain, and at Cracoria in Poland. Ye believing 
ones! are ye not satisfied? Have I not atoned? Are ye not in illus- 
trious company? 

I must now hasten to fulfil the promise tacitly given by the head- 
ing which I have adopted, and give some account of my ‘Visit to 
the Faith Doctor’s,’ taking care as I go along, to explain how I 
happened to engage in an expedition of that kind. 

For the last eight or ten years, I had frequently heard of Dr. 
» the Faith Doctor, and it was quite customary, when any per- 
son was desperately sick, to despatch as a last resort, a messenger 








* Who wrote in the 12th and 15th eenturies. 
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to the Doctor, whose reputation has now (lor some years) been 
firmly established, and there are hundreds, who believe implicitly 
in his power, and who have personally derived benefit from his 
prayers; indeed, it is quite an unpopular idea to doubt for a mo- 
ment, his miraculous gift. His residence is in —— county, Ky., 
about miles from L., (a litle town on G. River,) and about 
the same distance from Hartford, the county seat of O-——. He 
is not only visited by patients from the surrounding counties, but 
persons frequently come from a distance, one, two, and three hun- 
dred miles; for his services he accepts no compensation, that is, he 
makes no charge; but he is not (I am told) averse to his family 
receiving presents. 

One day, about the middle of August, a company might have 
been seen dashing down the streets of the little village of G——e; 
had they have been hailed, and asked ‘whither bound,’ the answer 
might have been, ‘to the country — their true destination, ‘the Faith 
Doctors.’ ‘The party consisted of two ladies and your humble 
servant. Now, it cannot be expected that I will follow the fash- 
ionable mode of writing, and give you a minute description of the 
persons alluded to, that [ should tell whether the ladies were long 
or short, old or young, pretty or ugly —give the size of their foot 
or ancle—or lead you a long chase, to talk about a pretty hand, 
nor can I tell you how hot thesun shone —how many little brooks 
we crossed —how cool the breezes blew; all this I shall pass over 
in silence, and simply say, that Miss N was afflicted with an 
inflamed eye, every remedy had been tried in vain, and she was 
threatened with the entire loss of the eye. Actuated by feelings 
of which I have before spoken, and unwilling to leave any means 
untried, she resolved to visit Dr. B , and requested me to ac- 
company her. Willing to please her, and perhaps influenced by 
curiosity, I gladly accepted the invitation. 

A brisk ride of two hours brought us to L——, where we partook 
of an excellent dinner, and where my companion had her faith 
confirmed, by a history of cures performed by the wonderful man, 
to whom she was hastening. My desire to see him was increased, 
and I began to think him 


‘A man, take him forallinall, _ 
Whose like I n’er should look upon again.’ 


\ young gentleman here volunteered to accompany us, acting 
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both as companion and guide, and well (for us) it was, that he 
joined us, for the way was through a low bushy country, where 
we were compelled to ride in Indian file, alone a searce perceptible 
path, where the overhanging boughs threatened to drag us from our 
horses at each step. Indeed, without the aid of Faith, I would 
deem the road impassable to ladies. After divers and sundries of 
mishaps, we found ourselves at the house of the Doctor, which did 
not in any respect differ from those that we had passed during the 
day, save that a number of benches was ranged in front of the door. 
and two or three upright forks marked that in days past, ‘preaching 
was here.’ [ must recollect that my readers were not with us 
during the ride, and cannot, therefore, form an idea of the Doctor’s 
domicil; it was a one-story log house, with two rooms, and by no 
means of an imposing appearance.— We dismounted and walked 
in; there was no person in the room, and we had time to look 
around the place, into which we had thus intruded ourselves. But 
there was nothing to mark we were in the dwelling place of the 
wonderful man. f looked around for the books, the musty records 
of ancient knowledge, over which he might have pored, and from 
which he might have gathered the power he was reputed to possess; 
but in vain we looked for these! no huge iron-bound tome met our 
gaze! every thing was most provokingly plain—nothing myste- 
rious —nothing which we might not find in any common farmer’s 
eabin. ‘The neat little bed which stood in one corner of the room, 
was like all other beds; and the old-fashioned clock, enclosed in a 
still more antiquated case, ticked on like any other clock; and from 
a furtive glance which [ eastinto the cupboard, found that the Doe- 
tor and his family — did eat! for it was well stored with cold meats, 
cold pies, &e. Before I had time to extend my discoveries any 
farther, his daughter came into the room: she was quite a pretty 
girl; but, unfortunately for the poetry of the thing, she forgot to 
slip on her stockings —shoes without stockings, you know, do not 
look well. We enquired for the Doctor; he was ‘in the meadow 
at work;’ we looked in the direction, and beheld him astride of a 
hay stack, which he appeared to be ‘topping off.’ A messenger 
was despatched for him, and we prepared for the interesting inter- 
view; from the house we had a ful! view of the meadow, and before 
it was possible for the little boy (whom we had sent) to reach 
where he was, we saw him slide from the stack, snatch up his hat, 
and start for the house at about half speed. ‘Has an intuitive sense 
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that he is wanting,’ thought 1; but the next moment ‘the woful want 
of dignity’ struck me more forcibly. ‘The cause of his haste was 
soon explained —there was a rush among the green corn—a bark 
—a squeal —and forth rushed a gang of hogs, closely followed by 
‘Towser and Ponto, while just behind came the Doctor, encourag- 
ing his dogs by name, who soon succeeded in clearing the field 
from the intruders. 

His first salutation, when he saw me, was, ‘these nasty critters, 


people will leave the gate open, and they destroy all my truck!’ 


I apologized for our negligence, and we walked into the house, 
‘for 1 had gone out into the yard.) He was a man about forty or 
forty-five years of age, perhaps more, with a countenance not re- 
markable for any thing: he was without coat, vest, or neckeloth: 
the restof his clothing was of the rough material, used by working 
men for their every-day garb; and judging from the many patches 
upon them, they had done good service. And this was the man 
we had come to see—this more than man—this wonderful being. 
1 did not, like Macbeth, astonish him with, 


*] conjure ye, by what you profess, 
( Howe’er you come to know it,) answer me: 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 


Against the churches: 


But simply told him, ‘that Miss N—— had been some time afflicted, 
had tried all other remedies in vain, and as a last resort, had come 
to him;’ and then retired, leaving her to give him the particulars. 

Five minutes sufficed. He merely asked her name — which eye 
was afflicted — how long it had been so—took down her answers 
in writing, and told her that the optic nerve (which we all knew 
before) was affected. I was very anxious to close the scene; so 
hurrying the lady to her horse, | returned, bade the Doctor farewell, 
asked him if he would accept any compensation for what he had 
promised to try to do, he answered: 

‘Yes, [charge you this: next time you come, shut my gate.’ 

I promised to doso; and mounting my horse, rode off, feeling as 
if I had been detected in some mean action. If I ever felt out of 
humor with myself, it was fora short time after leaving the Doctor’s. 

It was some time in the night, before we reached L ; and 
Miss N was so fatigued, that we had, as it were, to lift her 
from her horse, and carry her into the house. 
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Next morning found her confined to her bed, with a fever and 
head ache. With great difficulty | procured a gig, and on the 
ensuing day, returned home. ‘Thus ended our visit to the Faith 
Doctor’s; but the best of it, is yet to come. Miss N 





s eye is 





rapidly recovering, and Dr. B has another convert! 

From the slight conversation I had with him, and from what he 
has said to others, I gather that his plan of operation is by prayer; 
his ereed is founded upon that passage of Scripture, ‘Verily, if ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed,’ &c. By his neighbors, he 
is said to be a truly pious and estimable man, and that he possesses 
some intelligence; from this I would humbly beg leave to differ; | 
think him a very ignorant man, who may possibly have succeeded 
in forcing upon himself the belief, that his prayers ‘avail much.’ 
Charity constrains me to form this opinion; had I different one, it 
would be that he is an impudent impostor and cheat. He has sey- 
eral pupils in this county, whom (1 am told) he has learned to cure 
by faith. ‘This, however, is only popular report; nor am I prepared 
to say certainly, that he has delegated his power to these. 

Lest some of those, unto whom he has ministered, should be 
disposed to overwhelm me with reproaches, for thus speaking of 
the Dr. B 
whose petitions can effect such wonders, I would ask, Why do you 
put faith in him? Has not the age of miracles passed away? Has 
any person, since our Saviour, save those to whom he immediately 
delegated his power, been able to say to the halt, Arise, and walk! — 
to the blind, See! — to the dumb, Speak! Now, he does not say, 
in express words, ‘I will work these miracles,’ however he will 
pray for you, and in such a day, or such an hour, you will feel 
better — will get well—not content with this, he must even go far- 
ther, and teach others how to pray ‘with effect.’ Is not this either 
impious mockery, or consummate ignorance? Christian! cannot 
- thy prayers ascend as readily to the throne of God as those of Dr. 
B ? Canst thou not pray with faith? Art thou not placing 
another in the place of thy God, when thou layest thy case before 
this pretender? Pray to God! and not to man! O, what is man! 
that he should set himself up, as above his fellows! Should say. 
‘Come hither —thy prayer ascends not to Heaven—tell me thy 
troubles —I will pray for thee—thou shalt be healed. Wouldst 
thou not call this arrogance —impudence —impiety? Is not igno- 
rance too tender a name? 





, at whose prayers heaven is so readily moved, — 
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*Tis true, Dr. B does not advertise that he will do all this; 
but his life speaks the language I have made use of —that is, he 
pretends to cure diseases, without the use of medicine —by Faith! 

Now, by many, it will be thought strange, very strange, that I 
should bring up any reasons to prove the absurdity of belief in faith 
Doctors: will they not be more surprised, when I tell them, that for 
what [am now writing, I shall be called vain — impudent — per- 
haps impious! Yes; living as I do, in a civilized and enlightened 
eommunity, there are among us, men who will censure me for 
alluding ro Dr. B and his devotees, in the mild manner that I 
have done: perhaps, as I have before observed, | may make some 
enemies. 

To the Doctor I have no apology to make; he either deserves a 
great deal more than I have said, or is so well clothed in the brazen 
armor of ignorance, that the remarks I have made, will fall innox- 
ious and impotent upon his head. 

Note. — The above account relates toa subject, which we should rather 
treat ironically than seriously, if it were not an historical fact, that much 
superstition of the sort alluded to, has spread amongthe ignorant. It becomes 
some of our home missionaries to enquire into it, and prescribe a rem- 


edv.—Lp. 


PAUL STANLEY. 
A WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Pau Stan ey, the hero of the following adventures, was born 
in Stonington, Connecticut—a town to which the pithy description 


of the face of the country in some equally favored region might 
Paul’s father was a farmer; 


apply; ‘it had two stones to one dirt.’ 
a hard working, weather beaten, common sense, pilgrim like, sort 
of man, who worked indefatigably for six days in every week 
to get the wherewith to feed and clothe his numerous flock of 
children, for nature has a queer way of blessing those with the 
largest share of these noisy comforts who are least able to take 
Paul, our hero, was brought up as a New England 


care of them. 
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farmer’s son always is,—to learn to take care of himself. He 
had to do the ‘chores,’ that is, fancy work; drive the cows to pas- 
ture, feed the pigs, fodder the cattle and sheep, hoe corn and po- 
tatoes, drive plough, turn hay, pick up apples, and all the thousand 
ills a farmer’s son is heir to. In the winter, a school master was 
hired, for four or five months, to teach the three R’s— Reading, 
’Riting and ’Rithmetic— to the men and boys of Stomington, and 
Paul was allowed to go, when he was not wanted at home. On 
Sunday, Paul, with the rest of the children, was rigged out in his 
best suit of pepper and sult, with shining brass buttons, the long- 
est face he could put on with his round and blooming countenance, 
and a sanctimonious and sober appearance, which is thought in 
New England to be an essential requisite of the keeping of that 
holy day. From morning till night of that day, Paul was not al- 
lewed to leave the house, except to go to ‘meetin,’ and then he 
with the rest, must go straight there and straight home again. At 
home, all was still and quiet; no one laughed or smiled; all walk- 
ed carefully about, and spoke in whispers. ‘The children learned 
a hymn, in the afternoon recited it and read in the Bible, and 
repeated a portion of the assembly’s eatechism, which the old gen- 
tleman as firmly believed to be inspired as any portion of the Bible: 
itself. Paul, who was full of frolic and life, was frequently dis- 
posed to break through the crust of seriousness which surround- 
ed all things, but alas, he could not do so with impunity. If the 
offence was venial, it was passed over by the old man crying out, 
‘Paul, Paul, remember it’s Sunday, sir; but if, as it sometimes 
fell out, it went beyond human endurance, the old man used to 
retire with Paul into the back kitchen, and there take the highest 
satisfaction that Paul’s hide was capable of affording. Once Paul 
had occasion to retire with his father, because when the first ques- 
tfon in the catechism was propounded to him, ‘What is the chief 
end of man?’ he gave instead of the answer in the book, which 
conveyed no idea to his mind, one which did, “To keep all he’s got 
and get all he can,’ and his father exemplified it on him by giving 
him in addition to what he had got, a severe flogging. 

The confinement of the day was irksome to Paul, and he used 
to dread to have the day come, and was glad when it was gone. 
What with the tightness and stiffness of new clothes, and the con- 
finement of the day, Paul used to pithily say that he felt ‘like a 
toad under a harrow.’ To make up for this, Paul used to like 
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school, and ‘took to larnin amazinly,’ as his mother used to say. 
He grew up strong, tall and ruddy, with a warm temper, but a 
generous and noble nature, and too much enterprise ever to be 
contented to stay in Stonington, and drag his life out in getting a 
subsistence off its bare rocks. Paul determined to get an educa- 
tion—a college education—and there never was a New England 
boy who made that determination, who did not succeed in it. He 
went to college, lived economically, kept school in the winter, and 
got through creditably and honorably. He then studied law, and 
formed the determination to emigrate to the west. This was in 
18—, when the west was almost an entire wilderness, and when 
emigration was not, as now, a journey of a week or two into a 
fine civilized country, but the work of months, and when you arri- 
ved you found woods, here and there a log cabin, wild beasts and 
savages, or the still more lawless and fierce white inhabitants of 
the country. 

Paul was not daunted by the prospect, and his education had 
taught him to rely on his own resources. He married a wife 
(which was then considered a necessary preliminary, when indi- 
viduals of the feminine gender were rare in the western wilds) and 
started off. Steam-boats had not then been discovered in the west, 
and when they arrived at Pittsburgh, they were obliged to take 
passage in a flat-boat. Paul, for his wife’s sake, had a room fur- 
nished off in the stern as well as he could, with a fire-place in it, 
and put all the comforts on board he could find, among which was 
a barrel of apples, of which his wife was very fond. They start- 
ed off and nothing of interest occurred until, after floating three 
or four days, they got aground on a sand bank. They were ac- 
companied by two or three other boats, and when the accident was 
known the hands of the other boats and several men from the shore 
came on board to assist in getting her off, and to take a glass of 
liquor. While they were at work, one of the fellows, a bold im- 
pudent man, went down into Paul’s room. Paul was then out; 
the man stared at his wife and sat down; he then got up and went 
round the room examining it,—opening every thing and, helping 
himself to whatever eatables or drinkables came in his way—then 
he sat down, and began to poke the fire. At this moment Paul 
came in. Some apples were roasting by the fire; the man took one 
of them, and commenced eating it. Paul thought this was carrying 
the joke a little too far, and said to him: ‘You are aware, sir, i 
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suppose, that this appartment belongs to me exclusively, while I 
am on the boat, and that whatever you see here, is private property? 
I am accustomed, sir, to being treated with less familiarity, and 
when strangers come to see me, I have been used to offering them 
whatever refreshment I think proper, and not having them help 
themselves.’ 

The man left the room, muttering curses between his teeth. — 
Presently they heard loud shouting and yelling on the deck of the 
boat, and eries for the ‘damned Yankee’ to come out, and they would 
‘take the stiffening out of him.’ The noise increased — mingled 
with yelling and hooping like savages, and threats of vengeance, 
and death! Paul’s wife was exceedingly frightened, though she 
did not know the extent of the danger. Paul knew the perfectly 
lawless and desperate character of the men, who then navigated 
the river —their carelessness of life, and thirsting for blood, when 
they thought they had been injured or insulted, and he knew they 
had not hesitated, and would not hesitate again, to glut their ven- 
geance on the man they hated. 

H[e thought that his end had come, for he knew they could take 
his life, and there was no law which could call them to an account, 
The bed of the Ohio might be his grave —the rippling of the waters 
his requiem —and the roar of the wind through the trackless for- 
ests, his funeral dirge; and no one would know of his end or resting 
place. Such had been the fate of many, doubtless, who for less 
cause had been slaughtered—and such might be his. The cries 
for him to come out and taste the cold steel, and see how that 
would agree with his fastidious stomach, became louder, and the 
yells terrific. Paul’s decision was made. ‘I must go out and 
meet these men,’ said he. Tis wife tried to dissuade him, earnestly 
beseeching him not to hazard his life among the savages. ‘There 
isno other way,’ said Paul. ‘I shall be dragged forth, if Ido not, 
and then there ’s no chance for me—I must go.’ He went forth. 
The deck was eovered with ferocious looking fellows, with knives 
in their hands, and fieree, wild, and lowering looks. Paul’s heart 
quailed, and he could almost feel the cold steel entering his flesh. 
Ile stood, however, apparently composed. As soon as he appeared 
on deck, all noise ceased. It was breathless silence, save the sigh- 
ing of the wind amid the trees on shore, and the rippling of the 
water against the side of the boat, which was fearfully audible. — 
Paul could hear his own heart beat. He looked for the ‘Skipper,’ 
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as the commander of the boat was called. He was standing at the 
helm, at the other end of the boat—a tall, stern, powerful, and 
commanding man. Paul knew that the least evidence of fear 
would sign his death-warrant, and commending his soul to God, he 
advanced with a bold step in the direction of the Skipper. ‘The 
men gave way as he advanced, and made a passage through, ap- 
palled for the moment by his bold and fearless carriage. Paul 
advanced straight to the commander, and held out his hand. 

‘Sir,’ sad he, ‘1 demand your protection for myself and family.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said the Skipper, seizing his extended hand; 
‘you are a bold, fearless, and clever fellow, and no one shall harm 
you.’ 

With that he waived his hand: the men dispersed at once, for 
he was aman in authority among them. The circumstances of 
the insult to the man who had caused this tumult, were explained 
to the Skipper, and he was ever after the staunch friend of Paul, 
and did every thing to make his voyage comfortable to him; but he 
always said to him, that nothing but his courage and self-possession 
saved his life, and that he took the only course which would have 
availed him, in a crew of excited boatmen. 

The incidents of this story are strictly true, in point of fact. — w. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN PAUL RITCHTER. 


A German writer of Romances, who has published sixty vol- 
umes, and whose works are highly esteemed by his countrymen, 


and at the same time so obscure, that a large quarto dictionary has 
heen published, for the purpose of rendering them intelligible. — 
One of his admirers once called upon him, to ask an explanation of 
a sentence in one of his romances, over which he had been puzzling 
himself for several weeks. Ritchter examined it with great eager- 
ness, and at length laying aside the book, exclaimed ina desponding 
tone: ‘When I wrote that, God and J knew what I meant, and He 
may know still, butI am sure J have forgotten.’ His writings were 
in great favor with Sir Walter Scott, who was indebted to him for 
many passages in his own, as may be seen by any one, who has 
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read the works of both. Notwithstanding the obscurity of his 
style, he was remarkable for the nicest delineation of human char- 
acter, and for coruscations of genius, that have rarely been sur- 
passed. He died at Berlin, in 1825.—The following passages, 
as specimens of his manner, have been translated for the edification 







of the reader. 







I. 


On the Reflection of Mount Vesuvius in the Sea, at the time 
of an Eruption. 






‘See! how the flames fly below, among the stars! —red streams 
welter heavily about the mountain of the deep, and devour the 
beautiful gardens. — But unhurt we glide over the blaze, and our 
images smile upon us out of the burning wave.’ ‘Thus spake the 
boatman, delighted, and then looked fearfully up to the thundering 
mountain. ButI said, “Thus does the Muse lightly draw in the 
eternal mirror, the heavy griefs af the world, and the unhappy 
look therein, and their very sorrows give them pleasure.’ 










II. 








The Nearer Sun. 





Behind the sun rest suns in the most distant blue. Their far-off 
ray flies for thousands of years, on the way to this little earth; but 
it never arrives —Oh, thou milder, nearer God! scarcely does the 
human spirit open its small, young eye, ere thou dost shine into it, 
oh, Sun of the Suns and Spirits! 








Ill. 







Old Men. 





Truly their shadows are lengthened; and their evening sun falls 
cold on the earth, but they all point toward the morning. 







IV. 


The Rainbow over a Waterfall. 





Oh! how the bow of peace floats unmoved over the angry 
water-storm! So stands God in the Heavens; and the streams of 
time dash and roar, and over all the billows floats the bow of His 
peace. 
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YSSAV ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


TuerE is probably no subject upon which the Opinion of man- 
kind differ more widely than that of the importance and utility of 
the cultivation of the natural sciences. One class of men (consist- 
ing of the naturalists themselves) are possessed of a most firm and 
unchangeable belief, that there cannot possibly be found a more 
worthy object of pursuit than that to which their attention is devo- 
ted. Another class (consisting of nearly all the rest of mankind, ) 
cannot be persuaded to believe, that the col!ectors of bugs, butter- 
flies, shells, plants, &c., can be nothing but grown-up children, who 
have merely exchanged the tops, hoops, kites, and other toys of 
children, for a different kind of plaything, which are about equally 
useful and equally respectable. ‘That bugs, or worms, or any ver- 
min of a similar kind, should ever be found to be important articles 
in the arts, or in medicine, or that they could by any possibility be 
of any value, is to them, altogether inconceivable; for how can a 
thing be of any value, to which you cannot affix the market price, 
and for which a valuable consideration in money cannot be obtained? 

It is true that, in modern times, natural history has assumed a 
more practical and correct form, than in the days of antiquity; but 
it appears that this change, instead of making it more familiar, and 
bringing it more into favor with the mass of mankind, has had a 
tendency rather to make it more distasteful to them. In ancient 
times, naturalists were as much at liberty to make their researches 
in the field of imagination, as in those of the terraqueous globe — 
to them, mermaids, unicorns, dragons, wiverins, hippogriffs, cock- 
atrices, and many others of the class non-existent order, fantastics, 
and genus, ignotum, non-inventum, &ec. &c., were as suitable 
and proper objects of description and research, as the lion, the 
elephant, and all the others that modern naturalists consider exclu- 
sively worthy of their attention. Modern naturalists have entirely 
neglected all that class of beings (or rather non-entities) which have 
never been found in any fields, except those of the imagination; 
and confine their attention entirely to those which are manifest to 
the external senses. But this course is the least acceptable that 
could have been pursued to the great mass of mankind, and espe- 
cially to these who consider it childish and trifling in grown-up 
men to pay any attention to butterflies, shells, weeds, &c. Indeed, 
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it is very probable, that it would have been impossible to exter- 
minate the dragons, griffins, and such like animals, if they had 
not acquired a bad reputation as heathenish monsters—such as 
are unfit for good society in modern times. And there are still 
some of the fantastic order, that mankind have been so willing to 
part with, that they have taken pains to Christianize them, so that 
they might not be sacrificed to that love of fact which distinguishes 
the modern from the ancient naturalists. 

Of these, the ‘Good-woman’ of the English, and ‘Good-children’ 
of the Dutch, are the only ones I shall treat of, in the present 
essay. 

The Good-woman is represented as being without a head, and 
is held in so much esteem by a certain class, that she furnishes a 
more popular tavern sign, in some parts of the world, than any thing 
else. ‘The Good-children, on the contrary, are nothing but head, 
(except a pair of wings,) and they are considered as the most ap- 
propriate of all possible decorations for grave-stones. The reason 
of their being called ‘Good-children,’ is that they are precisely like 
Bottom’s dream* in one respect, and by reason of their lack of 
body, cannot be punished in the manner appropriate to naughty 
children—they therefore never deserve punishment, and are there- 
fore good children. Q.E. D. 

The schoolmasters of New England, of the last and previous 
generations, under whose auspices the principal duties of the pupils 
were to try who could read the loudest, and get whipped periodically, 
would have enjoyed almost sinecure places, if they could have had 
for pupils such beings as those, who had mouths to roar out their 
lessons, and at the same time were bodiless, and incapable of being 
aided in their tasks by the proper application of the birch. And 
as the school-masters, in those days, whre the chief amateurs in 
that branch of the fine arts, devoted to the decoration of tomb- 
stones, it is supposed that the idea that no stone could be fit to 
guard a Christian grave without two of these figures stationed at 
its upper corners, originated in their aspirations for a race of pupils 
who would cause them so little labor. Some writers, however, 
are of opinion that the reason for considering these figures so ne- 
cessary on every grave-stone was the opinion, that grave-yards 





**It shall be called Bottom’s dream, because it hath no bottom.’ — Shak- 
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ought to be filled with mournful and lugubrious objects, and that 
nothing could be more mournful and distressing to men who de- 
lighted in the use of the rod, than the idea of arace of children on 
whom it would be impossible to exercise that favorite instrument 
of reformation. ‘This supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
here in the West, where a course diametrically opposite is pursued 
in regard to children, the ‘Good-children’ have entirely disappeared, 
as well from the grave-stones as from every other place. ‘This 
appears to be one of the numerous inconsistencies that the progress 
of modern improvement is daily producing, and it seems somewhat 
unaccountable that these children should have been held in the 
highest esteem at a time when the heads of children were of little 
consequence, provided they had bodies, to which the birch could 
be applied; and that now, when Phrenology has become such a 
paramount science, that nothing but heads are thought of, they 
should be so much neglected. 

The ‘Good-woman’ is not so frequently seen or heard of in 
modern times, as many of the other monsters of antiquity.— 
Paulding is the latest author, who, in speaking of her, has treated 
the subject scientifically; and I refer to his work as authority upon 
those points, which have been consideved doubtful. 

Her popularity appears to have been very great at some periods; 
though it is probable she would have heen, by this time, entirely 
forgotten, if Paulding’s work had not revived the memory of her. 
This, like the other subject just spoken of, is an instance of modern 
inconsistency; for it appears, according to Paulding, that her great 
merit was, that, being without a head, she could not be a scold; and 
in these days, the talent for scolding is so highly esteemed, that 
the most powerful Emperor in Europe, possesses no other, and— 
as his speech to the Poles, at Warsaw, shows— he excels in this 
accomplishment, every other living potentate, except the 
of the United States. This last, from his natural good talents, and 
the opportunities he has had of improving this faculty, is now, 
probably, the most accomplished scold in the world. France and 
the Bank of the United States, are entitled to our gratitude, for 
furnishing him subjects for the display of his most brilliant talent, 
and he, by a diligent use of it, is the most popular man in the 
world. It is probably on account of the popularity of this accom- 
plishment that our members of Congress devote their chief 
attention to scolding, and our heads of Departments are expected 


to excel in it, according to the rank of their offices. 
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Forsyth, in the objurgations bestowed by him on young Goy, 
Mason, has proved that he is entitled to the highest station, next to 
the President; and Gov. Mason has evidently labored to establish a 
reputation, not only for himself, but his state, by showing that 
scolding flourishes as much there, as in any part of the United 
States; from which the inference must be, that Michigan ought to 
be admitted into the Union, and be permitted to establish her 
boundary where she pleases. 

It was formerly proposed, for the purpose of improving our 
national legislation, to substitute states-women for statesmen in our 
eouncils; and although the scheme failed at that time, I think it still 
worthy of consideration; for although we cannot hope to find any 
women who can scold as well as our present statesmen, yet they 
may be expected to be more gentlemanly in their behavior —and 
they would doubtless exhibit more discretion in keeping their own 
secrets than our statesmen, whose weakness in this respect furnished 
France with a fair pretence for breaking faith with us. 

I think it will be conceded by all married men that they, them- 
selves, are much better governed than the nation. This ought to 
be a sufficient proof of the superior talent for government which 
exists in that sex which is excluded from political power; and it 
calls loudly for an investigation into the causes and consequences of 
this state of things. ‘To the learned I recommend the subject, and 
hope that they will appoint a committee to report on the measures 
that may be adopted to restore the course of government to its pro- 

per order. P. N. 
































THE ABDERITES. 








FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue citizens of Abdera were never ata loss for witty sayings 
and repartees; but their sallies seldom suited the occasion. or the 
place where they were made, or they did not come until the occa- 
sion had passed. They talked much, but always without bethinking 
themselves one moment of what they would say the next. The 
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natural consequence was, that they seldom opened their mouths 
without saying something foolish or weak. Unfortunately for 
them, this bad habit also extended itself to their actions; for, usu- 
ally, it was not till after the bird had flown, that they thought it 
would have been as well to have shut the cage. 

This, of course, brought upon them the reproach of thoughtless- 
ness and folly; but experience proved that they did but little better 
even after long deliberations. Whenever they did any thing pecu- 
liarly awkward and bad, which often happened, it was almost always 
because they wanted it too good, or a little better than their neigh- 
bors. And whenever they held protracted and very earnest 
deliberations upon the affairs of the commonwealth, then one might 
be very sure that they would take the worst among all possible 
resolutions that could be offered. 

At one time, it occured to them that a town like Abdera ought to 
be ornamented by a beautiful fountain. It was to be placed in the 
middle of their great market-place; and a new tax was levied for 
the defraying of thecosts. ‘They sent for a celebrated sculptor from 
Athens, and ordered him to carve a group of statues, which should 
represent the God of the Sea, upon a carriage drawn by four sea 
horses, and surrounded by tritons, nymphs, and dolphins. The 


sea horses and dolphins were to spout plenty of water out of their 


noses. 

But when every thing was ready—and they were all arranged 
in the market-place—it appeared that there was hardly water 
enough to moisten the nose of a single dolphin; and when this 
wise contrivance was made to work, it looked exactly as if all these 
sea horses and dolphins had a bad cold. In order not to be laughed 
at, they sent the whole group to their arsenal; and whenever it was 
shown to a stranger, the inspecter of the arsenal regretted very 
seriously, in the name of the worthy town of Abdera, that such a 
magnificent work of art must remain useless, in consequence of the 
parsimony of nature. 

At another time, they purchased a very beautiful Venus of ivory, 
which was thought to be one of the master pieces of Praxitiles. 
She was about five feet high, and was to be placed upon an altar of 
the Goddess of Love. When the statue arrived, all Abdera 
was entranced at its beauty; for the Abderites were very anxious to 
pass for connoiseurs and enthusiastic lovers of the fine arts. 
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‘She is too beautiful,’ cried they unanimously, ‘to stand on alow 
altar. A master piece which does so much honor to the town, and 
has cost so much, cannot be placed too high. It ought to be the 
first object which greets the eyes of the stranger, on entering into 
Abdera.’ 

In pursuance of this wise and lucky thought, they put the small 
neat image on an obelisk: and although it was now impossible to 
recognize what this figure was intended to represent, they yet 
obliged every stranger to acknowledge that there was nothing in 
the world more perfect. WIELAND. 


A PARABLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Wuewn Alexander, the son of Phillip of Macedonia, was at 
Babylon, he ordered a priest from every country which he had con- 
quered, to appear before him, and he assembled them altogether in 
his palace. There did he seat himself upon his throne, and looked 
around upon the great number from every nation, that surrounded 
him; and he said to them, ‘Now tell me, each one of you—do you 
acknowledge and venerate a Supreme and Invisible Being?’ Then 
they all bowed themselves down at once, and answered, ‘Yes.’ 
And the king asked farther— By what name do you name, or by 
what title do you call upon the Most High?’ Thereupon the priest 
from India said: 

‘We give him the name of Brama, which means The Great.’ 

Then said the priest from Persia, ‘We name him Ormus, which 
means the Original, Undying Light.’ 

The priest from Judea then replied, with awe and trembling,— 
‘Jehovah Adonai, the Lord who was, and is, and ever shall be.’ 

And thus every one of the priests had a different word whereby 
he designated the Supreme Intelligence.x—'Then the king became 
very angry, and spoke: ‘You have only one Ruler and king—so 
you shall henceforth have but one God; Zeus is his name.’ 
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Then the priests became very sad and sorrowful, on account of 
this speech of the king, and said: ‘Our people call Him by the 
name which we have been taught to name Him from our youth up. 
How shall we change that?’ 

Then the king grew still more angry; but an old sage with grey 
hairs, stepped forward. He was a Bramin, who had followed 
Alexander to Babylon. ‘This venerable man ventured to speak in 
order to quell, if possible, his master’s anger: he said, ‘Will the 
king, my master, permit me to address this assembly?’ He then 
turned to the priests, and said to them: ‘Does not the heavenly 
constellation, the lamp of day, the well of earthly light, shine also 
upon you as it does on us?’ 

Then the priests again bowed themselves, and answered, ‘Yes.’ 
Then the Bramin asked them, one after the other: ‘By what name 
do you call the same.’ And each one named a different word 
peculiar to their country and people. ‘Then the Bramin spoke to 
the king: ‘Shall they not henceforth name the constellation of the 
day by the same word? Hetios is its name.’ 

At these words the king was full of shame, at what he had spoken, 
and he said to the Bramin: ‘Let them each use the words and 
language of their own country. I now see plainly that the mace 
and sIGN is not the ESSENCE.” KRUMMACHER. 


A CHAPTER ON MOVING. 


ALGEBRAICAL Prorosirion.—Three removals equal one fire, plus two execu- 
tions, multiplied by six family quarrels.— Euler. 


Dip you ever move? Of all the terrific forms which the demon 
of housekeeping assumes, deliver me from that in which it pre- 
sents itself in the business of changing residence, or what is com- 
monly called moving. Moving, aptly termed by Jupiter. ‘I thank 
thee, Jew, for that word;’ for it is indeed a sight that might move 
the compassion of infernal spirits, to see a family in the agonies 
of a removal, not to pun upon the ‘moving accidents, ete.’ 
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Condemn me to nine in a stage-coach in the dog days, to a 
cro-vded steam-boat, to the proximity to a tyro in flute playing — 
nay, to three in a bed, but save me, O! save me from the horrors 
of moving. ‘This is a disorder which is the most rife in the city 
of New York, where every body moves on the first day of May, 
yet it attains more or less in all cities, towns and villages, and to a 
moderate extent in Cincinnati. For the information of all young 
housekeepers, I will state what are the symptoms of this disorder, 
and for the edification of the general reader, I will relate what 
befel me and mine last year during the prevalence of this disease 
in my family. ‘The symptoms I will give as they occurred in that 
instance, and ab uno discé omnes, which being interpreted means 
‘one removal is enough for any body.’ 

I was sitting in my big arm chair one cold evening. A bright 
fire burned in the grate, and a tall Astral lamp sent its mild rays 
into the remotest parts of the room, which were reflected back by 
the rich folds of the damask curtains; my feet reclined in a pair of 
red slippers, and as I let fall the newspaper I had been reading, I 
cast my eyes around the room and silently congratulated myself 
upon the comforts by which I was surrounded, and furthermore 
that we had absolutely lived eighteen months in that house without 
hearing one hint about moving, and I was thanking my stars that 
we at length had got beneath a roof that suited us in all respects, 
But in the midst of these pleasing ruminations, a remark fell 
from my wife, who sat at the opposite side of the table mending 
my stockings, which speedily convinced me that I had reckoned 
without my host. Making aslightly wry face, she said, ‘My 
dear, I think this is a very inconvenient house.’ 

Good friend, did you ever, in your young and foolish days, pur- 
chase a lottery ticket, and after thinking and dreaming about the 
highest prize fur weeks, go on the day of drawing to learn the 
fate of your speculation, and find it—a blank: or did you ever, 
when equally young and foolish, fall in love with a young lady, 
and after making her the sole object of your waking thoughts and 
dreaming hours for months, go away to college, and after a few 
week’s absence, take up a newspaper, and find the record of her 
marriage in provokingly glaring capitals? If you have experienc- 
ed either of these things you may form some faint conception of 
the feelings which came over me atthis remark of my good wife; 
for madam and I have lived sufficiently long together for me to 
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know that these were the premonitory symptoms of discontent, 
and a signal for moving. I attempted some show of remonstrance, 
but it was of litthe use, and rather increased her volubility, and she 


ran on: ‘I can tell you, Mr. Pompeezel, that the house is every 


way inconvenient— we need more closets sadly —I am obliged to 
keep my best hat and shawl on the top shelf of the china closet; 
and the house was never built for the accommodation of big sleeves 
and corded skirts; the chimney in the wash house smokes, and 
that exorbitant little monster, the Water Company, although we 
pay them fifteen dollars a year, don’t half supply us.’ 

Here she stopped for breath, and I was preparing to speak, but 

she ran on again: ‘There is our landlord, too, the most illiberal cur- 
mudgeon in the city: he wont paint the cellar nor paper the garret, 
nor plaister the wood-house; and we are so far from church, and 
from market, and Shillito’s, and so near that livery stable—and 
take it altogether, the house is ’nt fit for a christian family to live 
in.’ 
I now saw that there was no alternative but to move, for between 
you and I, madam always carries her point when she sets out, 
Well, after a long and tedious search we found a house on Fourth 
street, which madam pronounced faultless, and we prepared to 
move forthwith. The night before the day on which we were to 
change our dwelling for another, I lay awake until two o’clock, 
so much was I agitated with the anticipation of the ills of the 
coming morn. At the earliest dawn I sprang from my bed, and 
prepared for business. 

I don’t know how I should feel if I were going to be hanged, 
but I have always imagined that the interesting intelligence con- 
veyed by the court to the prisoner, that he is to be suspended by 
the neck, &c. &c., must produce much the same sensations in him 
as the order for moving, issued in the high and commanding tone 
of my dear Annabella, does upon me. Upon reflection, it is less 
disheartening in his case than in mine, for he has the hope of the 
reprieve from the governor; but alas, when madam has decreed, 
hope of change departs forever! But to return to this matter of 
moving. 

The first thing in order was to put every thing into confusion; 
and in an hour the hall presented the interesting and moving spec- 
tacle of one promiscuous heap of tables, chairs, looking glasses, 
sofas, pictures, fenders, shovels, tongs, bed-screws, old glass-ware, 
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vials of physic, baskets, boots, shoes, boxes, candlesticks, curtains, 
wash-stands, benches, snuffers, cushions, ottomans, lamps, back- 
gammon-boards, battledores, pots, kettles, tin-pans, patty-pans, 
coffee-pots, stair-rods, portfolios, flower-pots, tea-cadys, umbrellas, 
bird-cages, India rubbers, musketo-bars, coal-scuttles, &c. &c.; 
while the front yard was strewed with carpets, floor-cloths, crumb- 
cloths, odds and ends of carpets, and old brooms; and feather-beds, 
surmounted by pillows and bolsters, lolled half their length out of 
all the windows. After swallowing a cup of coffee in the porch, 
I threw aside my coat and stock, and rushed most manfully into 
the thickest of the fight. And now the moving began in earnest, 
to the great delight of the children, the evident satisfaction of my 
wife, and the exceedingly great discomfiture of your humble 
servant. 

While I was giving directions from the window respecting the 
careful disposition of our best sofa and pier tables in the furniture 
car, in rushed my oldest daughter, calling to me: ‘Oh, father, 
quick, here’s Joe has got the poker and he won’t give it up, and is 
a going to charge bag-a-nuts right into the big looking glass that 
stands against the wall in the dining room.’ 

On hearing this, I turned suddenly to go to the rescue of my 
splendid German-plate mirror, but in the act of so doing, overturn- 
ed a lamp which was liberally supplied with oil, and a plentiful 
stream thereof trickled down upon the best carpet. Here was I in 
a dilemma; but determined to let the oil take its course, deeming 
it more important to. look after Master Joe. When I arrived at the 
scene of his exploits, I saw the young dog going through the man- 
ual exercise, handling the poker al-a-militaire and as I came into 
the door the valiant hero was advancing at double quick time to the 
charge, with his fancied musket at right angles to the glass, and be- 
fore I could arrest his arm, he had smashed it into a thousand pie- 
ces, as any one who goes into Platt Evans’ may see. 

While I was duly boxing Master Joe’s ears, a great sound of 
the clattering of horses hoofs and the rattling of wheels was heard, 
and on returning to my former station at the window, I saw the 
horses with the car just turning the corner at full speed. I should 
mention, en-passant, that I was at the window precisely in time 
to receive the contents of a tub of dirty water, thrown from above, 
into the back of my neck and head; but there was no time to be 
lost, and I ran into the street, and before I had gone three squares, 
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[had the imexpressible satisfaction of seeing the aforesaid sofa 
and tables precipitated to the pavement, while the horses continued 
their race, leaving an abundant wreck behind. I set about securing 
the fragments, when, hearing an alarm of fire, I looked about and 
saw a tremendous blaze issuing from one of my chimneys, caused, 
as I afterwards discovered, by the imprudent projection of the con- 
tents of a straw bed into the kitchen fire. I returned hastily and 
just in time to find six engines playing upon the house, and the 
remainder of the furniture deluged with water, and to hear the 
comforting intelligence that my excellent wife had fallen down 
stairs in her fright, and broken her arm. 

But the day, like all other days, whether of pleasure or sorrow, 
came to a close at last, and we were, in due time, again housed, the 
furniture was repaired and arranged; and I began once more to 
flatter myself that I had moved for the last time. But on coming 
home to dinner the other day, I was thrown into an ague fit by 
hearing the following ominous speech pronounced in the ever de- 
lightful voice of my gentle Annabella: ‘Mr. Pompeezel, I can 
never be comfortable in this house; there is a music school to be 
opened next door, a coppersmith has taken the opposite house, 
and Mr. Thumbgudgeon told me this morning that the circus com- 
pany had leased the vacant lot behind us.’ 

Good Mr. Reader, good Mrs. Reader, can you tell me where I 
shall find a house? POMPEEZEL. 





CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


‘'Tnere has always been, in my estimation,’ says La Martine, 
‘as in that of all humanity, a sublime and heroic harmony between 


sovereign glory, sovereign genius, and sovereign misfortunes. It 


is one of those notes of destiny which never fails in its effect — 
its sad and voluptuous modulation in the human heart. ‘There is 
in fact no sympathetic glory or complete virtue without ingratitude, 


persecution, and death.’ It is in illustration of this sentiment that 


I now trace the character of Cardinal Wolsey —a character which, 
though marked with many vices, is stamped with some of the gen- 
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uine qualities of greatness. Sprung from low origin, he leaped 
the successive barriers, until he ranked with princes; but before he 
ended his course, he saw the star of his greatness dimmed and blot- 
ted from the horizon of his existence. Wolsey first began his 
career in the capacity of chaplain to Henry VI. It was here that 
he displayed that versatility of talent, whieh ever after marked his 
course. It was here that he became conscious of his strength and 
of his influence; and began to weave the winding steps, up which 
he ascended to the summitof glory. Deriving no pretensions from 
a boasted ancestry, he resolved that the pillar of his greatness 
should be the favor of his King. 

Upon the ascension of Henry VII., in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Wolsey found himself entrenched in the affections 
of his new master. In order to retain this place, it was necessary 
to study the character of that Prince. He dove into his soul, and 
explored the hidden springs of action that lay buried there. He 
turned the passions of his sovereign into channels of his own 
forming. 

He had now entered the avenue to favor, and he marched onward 
to its farthest point. He successfully contended for the highest 
honors in church and state. His influence was so great, that by 
some it was ascribed to necromancy. He seemed to wield a magi- 
cians wand, affecting alike the sovereign and the subject. 

But the ambition of Wolsey was not confined to the mere glitter 
of glory. The name of Wolsey is stamped upon the literature of 
his country. It has become venerated by being connected with 
the University of Oxford, and many public schools. The period 
in which he lived, was calculated to awaken the energies of a giant 
mind. The age of Wolsey was the age of Luther. It was the 
turning point in the world’s history. It was the day, when those 
rays which shot forth from the printing press, which were flung 
upon the world by the invention of the mariner’s compass, by the 
discoveries of Columbus, and by the hallowed and triumphant 
labors of the Reformers, were concentrating to dispel the shadows 
which for ages had o’ercanopied the world. It was the dawn of 
that morning, which, in the days of the Virgin daughter of his 
master, burst with such splendor upon the English realm. Wolsey 
was one of those great spirits that stir in such a day. As astates- 
man, he pursued those plans which elevated the dignity and 
strengthened the power of England. The Cardinal, though a 
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zealous Papist, was no bigot. His policy in favor of the estab- 
lished church, was large and liberal. He sought its perpetuity by 
weakening its temporal power, and by raising the standard of 
mental culture in its clergy. He struggled for its success only 
through the keen conflict of mind. 

But the ambition of Wolsey was not limited to the honors of 
England. ‘The diadem of the Pope glittered in his eye. He put 
forth a bold and determined effort for the Papal throne. The cir- 
cumstances of Europe were favorable to sucha scheme. Between 
Charles V. and Francis I., there was a great contest for empire, 
and Henry held the balance of power. Each of the contending 
powers sought the alliance of England; and in order to effect this, 
each sought to gain the Cardinal. Wolsey was now a magnificent 
spectacle to the world. He ruled the English nation—he governed 
their monarch —he influenced the councils of France and Germany 
—he controlled the wars and policies of Europe. He almost ‘got 
the startof the majestic world, and bore the palm alone,’ 

But the days of the years of Wolsey outnumbered the days of 
his glory. He found at last how wretched is that poor man, that 
hangs on Princes’ favors. ‘The tiara was no longer regarded as a 
prize within the reach of his ambition. 


‘ He had touched the highest point of all his greatness, 
And from that full meridian of his glory 
He hasted to his setting.’ 


Enemies began to multiply upon him, from every quarter. They 
could not bear that a butcher’s dog (as they contemptuously styled 
him, from the circumstance of his birth,) should feed upon the 
best livings of England, and be pampered with the endowments of 
Kings. ‘They set themselves to undermine the citadel of his power, 
by taking from him the confidence of his King. ‘They succeeded; 
and this broke his lofty spirit, and laid him in the dust. 

We contemplate the fall of Wolsey with something of the feelings 
with which the scholar views the dilapidated monuments of ancient 
art. There is anoble luxury in sympathising with the sad reverses 
of worldly grandeur. ‘There is a sublime and heroic harmony 
between sovereign greatness, sovereign glory, and sovereign mis- 
fortunes.’ When we see the great and all-grasping genius of 
Wolsey cowering beneath the indignant attacks of the nobility, 
and all the untamed, untameable passions of a Henry, when we 
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see the pillar of his greatnes tottering and crushing him in its ruins, 
we feel kindling emotions of sympathy and regret. 


‘This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comesa frost, a killing frost; 

And — when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root, 

And then he falls’ —like Wolsey. 





PARODY ON MILTON. 


We all know the immortal fame of Milton and his ‘Paradise Lost.” Yet 
it isseldom imagined that he was a plagarist of the most unprincipled daring. 
We all know his celebrated ‘Battle of the Angels,’ in the sixth book of his 
poem. Whowill not wonder to find that it isalmost word for word plagiari- 
sed? We have only to compare it with the following extract from an old 
manuscript, said to have been written in the time of Charles I., to be satisfied 
that such is really the case. (See Paradise Lost, Book V1I., lines 207—256.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


And Hector arose, in his fierceness and might, 
And squalled, for the gray cat appeared in sight. 
He hoisted his back, and waved his long tail, 
And sharpened his claws on the end of a rail; 
Then flew at the foe witha spit and a yell, 

Like the scream of a spirit ascended from hell. 


BATTLE. 


Then raged the battie fiercely through the air, 
Cat on cat in chorus yelled, discordant — 
Horrible concert! And the bony claws 

Of grim gramalkin flew. Dire was the noise 
Of contest. All around the madd’ning hiss 
Of caterwauling tongues to raging grew, 

And raging kindled either host with ire. 

So under back door-steps together rushed 

Both Tom cats huge, with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage. All snorers 
*Stounded woke; and waking, thought all Earth 
Hadtohercentre shook. * * de 





College of Teachers. 


Each Tom cat single as in chief expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn his tail 

In battle. Open when, and when to close 

The yellings of his throat, no thought of fur— 
None of a scratch — no unbecoming squall 

That argued fear. Each onhimself relied, 

As only in his claw the moment hung 

Of victory —deeds of nocturnal fame 

Were done but infinite — for widely leaped the cats 
And various. Sometimes on the stoop 

They stood to fight; then leaping with a fling, 
They bit each other’s ears in middle air. 

* * ° ° Long time in even scale 

The battle hung; till Esther, who at morn 

The long verandah sweeps, came out with broom 
(Long handled) listening to the dire concert — concert 
Of fighting cats now tired, at length 

Saw where the tail of Hector flew, and hurled 
Broomstick and broom. With huge two-handed sway 
Whirled through the air, the buzzing missile fell 
Wide wasting. Such weapon to withstand 

They dared not; and turned round their faces scratched 
With tenfold scratch —and bitten, too— 

And straight jumped o’er the fence. 


COLLEGE OF ‘TEACHERS. 


Tue ‘Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers’ assembled for their annual meeting, on Monday, the 
4th of October, in the first Presbyterian Church of this city. It 
was soon found that the number of members present was much 
larger, and that there were representatives of a wider extent of 
country, than had ever assembled at previous conventions of the 
college. ‘There were deputies from most of the western and south- 
ern states. 

The session of the convention continued through the week. In 
addition to the regular business, lectures were delivered every 
morning, by various distinguished persons from different parts of 
the country. Among the lecturers were Alexander Campbell, of 
Virginia; Dr. Bishop, president of Miami University, Oxford; 
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Bishop Purcell, of the Roman Catholic Church; E. D. Mans- 
field, author of the ‘Political Grammar,’ ete. In the course of the 
session reports were read, and many animated and interesting dis- 
cussions were had, on various important topics. The church was 
generally crowded with citizens, who seemed to take the warmest 
interest in all the business of the convention. Various important 
resolutions also were passed, of which we have room to select but 
one, for the information of our readers: 

‘Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to offer a premium 
of one hundred dollars, or a gold medal of equal value, for the best essay 


illustrative of the maxim that ‘Knowledge is Wealth,’—competition being 
open to all friends of education in any part of the United States.’ 


We will add one other on account of its great importance: 


‘Resolved, That it be recommended to the directors of the college, in the 
several states, to call the attention of their legislators, the present winter, to 
the propriety of appropriating a portion of their share of the surplus revenue 
to literary institutions, especially common schools and female academies, so 
as to educate, in morals and science, the whole population of the south and 


west.’ 
As the transactions of the convention are soon to be published 
in a volume, we will not enter into a detail of its proceedings. On 
Saturday, at two o’clock, a closing address was made to the college, 
by Alexander Campbell, of Virginia. He expressed the very 
great and unexpected pleasure which he had received from his at- 
tendance at the convention. He stated that the first information 
he had received of the existence of such an institution, was from 
meeting with one of the annual volumes of its transactions. In 
the perusal of that volume he had been very much struck with the 
immense importance of the institution, in advancing the great cause 
of popular education. He had felt, he confessed, but little hope 
on the subject formerly. He saw the immense defect of education 
among the people, and perceived the dreadful consequences that 
must result from it. But the evil had seemed to him almost reme- 
diless. ‘The fewness of teachers compared with the countless 
multitude to be taught, together with the ignorance and unskilful- 
ness of a great proportion of those who were in the profession, 
had nearly discouraged him. Each teacher followed his own soli- 
tary path, unaided and uncheered by the sympathy and advice of 
his professional brethren, often lost in the tedivus and intricate 
mazes of ‘the books,’ frequently confused by the difficulties met 
in the operation of his own new plans, deprived of the lamp of 
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others’ experience to guide him on his way, and thus spending 
years, perhaps, in labors, which, after all, seemed frequently of 
but little avail. When this picture was presented to his mind, he 
confessed that he had almost despaired for education. 

But now a new view was opened to him. A week had been 
able to effect a great change in his opinions on the subject. He 
now saw the way opened through which the vast mass of the peo- 
ple might enter the temple of learning; not indeed a ‘royal road,’ 
but the people’s road to knowledge. ‘This College of Teachers 
he considered a glorious institution. ‘None of us now present,’ 
said he, ‘ean look into the future, and even conceive of the vast- 
ness of its use to generations yet unborn. It is a great institution.’ 

And such itis. For it is to be the great centre and fountain of 
education to the whole vast Mississippi Valley. Here will be col- 
lected together, yearly, the talent and experience of those distin- 
guished men, who are engaged or interested in the business of 
education. Here ingenuity will come with its schemes, experience 
with its wisdom, information with its facts. Over all, deliberation 
will preside, will compare, digest, arrange and resolve; and to 
crown the work, resolution, will go forth into action. ‘Thus the 
matter collected from every quarter, and derived from every source, 
after passing through this great heart of the educational system, 
will be sent forth, a vital stream, through every part of the west- 
ern country. 

We will close our sketch of the session with a transcript of the 
list of its officers, elected for the ensuing year, viz: 1836-7, by 
which the extent of its sphere of operation may, in a measure, 
be seen. 


Albert Picket, Sen., resident. 
P. S. Hall, of Kentucky, Vice President. 


E. N. Elliott, of Indiana, “ 
M. G. Williams, of Ohio, “ 
E. Beecher, of Illinois, a 
President Potts, of Missouri, * 
P. Lindsey, of Tennessee, as 


President Shannon, of Louisville, “ 
M. W. Irving, of Mississippi, 
Dr. Payne, of Alabama, = 
Rev. A. Church, of Georgia, ‘ 
J. Adams, of South Carolina, “ 
J. Stephenson, of Arkansas, “ 
A. Campbell, of Virginia, “ 
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H. McGuffey, of Pennsylvania, Vice President. 
Dr. C. L. Lavitt, of Michigan, * 

There are also five Directors for each of the states above named. 

D. L. Talbott, Corresponding Secretary. 

A. H. McGuffey, Recording Do. 

Thomas Maylin, Treasurer. 

Isaac Van Eaton, Librarian. 

All the proceedings of the late session are to be soon published 
in a volume, of from three to four hundred pages; price one dollar. 
The volume will contain, it is understood, all the lectures, as well 
as the reports and minor proceedings. .4@ periodical work on edu- 
cation is also about to be established. We will observe, that by an 
amendment of the constitution of the college, not only professional 
teachers, but the friends of education generally, may become 


members. 


Remarks.—Education is a popular theme, a hackneyed theme; 
yet we fear that it is a subject more talked of than reflected upon, 
and more reflected upon than acted upon. We have county con- 
ventions, and state conventions, and western conventions, about 
education. Yet how much is done, actually or directly done, in 
consequence of them? A convention is little more than a place of 
discussion. We meet together, and we listen, and we talk, and we 
become interested, and warmed, and deeply excited, on the sub- 
ject of education. And, indeed, this interest may not be immedi- 
ately lost, this excitement may not at once subside; we may carry 
it with us to our homes. Still farther; if we are professional 
teachers, we may use the ideas we have gathered, and the feelings 
which have been aroused during our attendance at a convention, in 
a more zealous and a more enlightened performance of our duties. 
Thus far practical good is done. But this is little; comparatively, 
at least, very little. ‘Those, indeed, who are already being educa- 
ted, are better educated. But here is not the grand point: we do 
not thus satisfy the great want; we do not thus at all accomplish 
the great purpose of our schemes, discussions, hopes and expecta- 
tions on the subject of education. It is the people that are to be 
educated; it is the great inert mass that is to be moved; it is the 
country and mankind that are to be saved. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands, that are unhappy and pining exiles from the 
world of mind that is living and breathing in books, and from the 
heavenly world, that is extended through the word of God. Ané 
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this, too, is in our own land, enlightened and happy as it boasts 
itself tobe. Here then is the work to be done. Here is the true 
sphere of action, ‘This is the task in which we and all who _pro- 
fess to be the ‘friends of education’ should employ themselves. 
Our motto should be “The education of the people, the whole peo- 
ple.” We should not rest while there is a hamlet in the land with- 
out its schools, and its adequate number of schools; we should not 
rest while there is an American child that treads —even though it 
be with its naked foot—the soil of this republic, that has not in 
its own unalienable possession, the means of storing its mind with 
instructive truths, that may teach it its duty in this life, and pre- 
pare it for happiness in the more glorious life which is to come. 
And how is this to be done?’ Not by meetings, and discussions, 
and resolutions, although these may have their use; they may con- 
tribute much, in theit own way, to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. But they cannot accomplish it, because words are 
not deeds. It is individual, personal effort that is necessary. 
Great bodies may deliberate, but in action they must employ sin- 
gle agents. We repeat it: individual effort is necessary: Let 
every man, who has been attending a convention, who has there 
become interested and enlightened on the subject of education, ex- 
ert himself, and at once to carry into effect the plans he has heard 
proposed, the views he has heard approved. Let him not only 
collect together the enlightened and intelligent persons of his 
neighborhood, of his village, (if such it be) and teach them what 
he has himself been learning, and persuac: them to exert them- 
selves in the great and good cause; but let him set them, too, an 
example. Let him inquire what children there may be within his 
sphere of influence, that are not in the habit of going, and con- 
stantly, daily, to school. Let him inquire the cause of such a state 
of things. If the fault be in the negligence and indifference of 
their poor and hard working parents, let him use his endeavors to 
enlighten those parents with regard to their duty, either by « per- 
sonal interview, or (if such means be considered more effectual) 
through their clergyman, or physician, or any one who may have 
influence with them. If the difficulty be found to be in the defi- 
ciency of schools, let him use prompt action to establish one, or 


as many as may be needed. The man who, in such a case, will 


take upon himself the business of engaging a school-room, and 
then of writing a letter, or of travelling twenty miles to obtain a 
719 
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teacher to occupy it; or who will go among his friends, or the 
wealthy men of his town, to obtain subscriptions for such a pur- 
pose, (having first advanced himself, five, or ten, or twenty dollars, 
according to his means,) that man may feel, rightly feel, that he 
has done more for the cause of education, than any talker or wri- 
ter upon the subject in the land. 

This is the sort of action that is wanted. It is by these means 
that the great work is to be done; that the people are to be enlight- 
ened; that the nation and its liberties are to be preserved. And 
the man, however humble, who thus works for his country’s wel- 

’ fare, may rank himself, without presumption, as a compatriot of 
the illustrious Washington. 









EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 






‘Man knows not woman’s weakness, nor her strength.’ 







Mocu is said of female education; and it is imsisted on, that if 
the mothers of the land were well taught, the sons would be so. 
This is true; but in advocating this view, with a national reference, 
what is the object of speaking of female education alone? It is 
equally important with male education, but not more so. If men 
were better educated, the females would be compelled to take a 
higher stand. They are now as well educated as the males require. 
What the males ought to require, is another thing. The females 
please the males; we deem them fit to be our companions, and the 
mothers of our children. That is enough for them. ‘To become 
superior to us is not their object. Man retires from superiority in 
a woman. She dares not make him feel it; she cannot attract him. 
He flies from her intelligence, her purity, her criticism, and seeks 
a more congenial home in the dependence of one who will love 
him without questioning him. Until men become themselves intel- 
ligent, discriminating, and judicious — until they set up higher 
standards for their love, women will not rise. The education of 
women is kept down by the education of men. Both must rise 
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together — but the latter must begin the work. Whatman requires, 
that will woman be. 

To speak plain truth, what is commonly called education is but 

a small part of education. Parental love, the most unselfish of all 
feelings, is yet selfish. A father knows it to be his duty to live for 
the happiness of thischild. He knows that that happiness depends 
upon his example, not upon his precepts. It is true that he crowds 
the mind of his son with precepts, and then affects to wonder why 
he is not as good as he commanded him tobe. He affects to won- 
der; but in secret, he feels the solution of the fatal mystery written 
upon his conscience. He knows that his example has given the 
lie to his tongue. His child’s eye was upon him. His child's 
eye beheld him contradicting his precepts by his deeds. ‘To that 
eye, the benevolence he taught was selfishness. ‘The industry he 
taught was idleness. ‘The temperance he taught was excess. The 
piety he taught was form. ‘The counsels of a parent are often 
obseure to childhood. His actions are intelligible. Is he selfish? 
What does he mean by Generosity? Is he cross? what does he 
mean by Amiability? Is he slovenly?’ what does he mean by 
Order? What! does he expect his child to practice abstractions? 
No. He knows that as he does, the child will do. He may pass 
for an affectionate father, but he is knowingly, wilfully, and wick- 
edly ruining his children. He has not so much love for them as 
he is teaching them to have for strangers, whom he forbids them 
to injure by an evil example. AmImy brother’s keeper? was the 
reply of Cain to the voice, Where is thy brother Abel? sounding 
into the depths of his heart. ‘Thou art thy brother’s keeper, is 
the answer of Christianity. But when the voice comes to the 
father, where is thy son? he will not attempt to answer. That 
miserable sophistry of the first Destroyer, will not avail to soothe 
the agony of his spirit, when in his dying hour the memory of his 
hollow precepts, mocked by a false example, opens to him the 
mystery of achild’s destruction. 

Parents talk much of the difficulty and delicacy of instruction; as 
if they felt the tremendous responsibility, and sincerely lamented 
their inability to meet it. The difficulty is with themselves, and 
not with their children. ‘The ingenuous and confiding mind of a 
child is open to instruction; nay, eager for it. Nothing occurs that 


does not impress it. It notices every thing—obtains ideas from 


every thing. It sees, and thinks, constantly, vividly. First im- 
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pressions are the most important, the most life-directing, and from 
some source or other, they mustcome. ‘To every child, some kind 
of education must happen. No matter what his situation, every 
object that strikes his senses, or appeals to his thoughts, is an 
instructor. ‘The education of circumstances is inevitable. His 
life is a chequer of impressions, right or wrong, upon which he 
moulds his actions. It is the inevitable law of his nature, that 
Instruction must proceed. ‘Time, bearing him on to manhood, is 
not more inexorable in his flight, than the progress of thought and 
feeling, within which stamps his character. The child is passive. 
Time is piling days upon his head. Eternity is building ages in 
his heart. ‘The mortal thus hastens the immortal. The stern 
fabric of his fate is forming, and no hand can arrest it. There is 
but one hand that can direct it, the hand of God. He, through his 
earthly instrument, the parent, works upon the soul of the child. 
Has that parent nobleness enough to be virtuous for the child’s 
sake? Will he act as he wishes the child to act?) Or will he have 
one rule for his son, and another for himself? ‘This is the test of a 
parent’s love. Here we behold the key to the grand mystery of 
Education. This is simple. It is the substitute which is difficult 
and ‘delicate’ —as all substitutes for simple goodness and honesty 
are. ‘The great trouble with children is, that they will not be 
cheated by the words ‘must’ and ‘must not.’ Nature has established 
between them and their parents a solemn compact. ‘Go thou, and 
do likewise.’ ‘The father affects to tremble at the out-door influen- 
ces. He forgets the domestic influences. He does wrong in the 
sight of his child, yet trembles lest others should corrupt him! This 
is parental love. Ever anxious for the welfare of the child, pro- 
vided it does not abridge its own pleasures. Itis true that a parent 
will give up physical comfort, and live economically, even parsi- 
moniously for the sake of achild. Nay, in moments of tenderness, 
he will risk life, health, and reputation, to rescue him from danger. 
For the instinct of nature is strong, even when not mingled with 
vanity. Pure examples exist of great sacrifices. Their recital 
ealls up all the sympathy and admiration of the heart. But where 
is the parent who will surrender a single criminal indulgence, or 
even break off a habit he knows to be bad, that he may not ‘offend 
one of these little ones?? What is the worth of a love like this’ 
What can be expected of an education which is not built upon good 
examples? But it will be said that it is the fault of the mother. 
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It seems to be thought that the father has little to do with it. The 
whole responsibility is shifted upon her. And he may indulge his 
exceptionable habits in peace, provided the children are regulated 
by proper maternal influences. 

Let us examine the relative responsibilities of the sexes. In all 
ages, women have consulted the tastes of men. Upon that foun- 
dation they educate themselves. In one opinion all women agree 
— the absolute necessity of marriage. Of fashionable women, the 
phrenology is Approbativeness. Love and wedlock constitute 
their thouglits. Like Actors, they live, not by their own inherent 
strength, but by the opinions of those around them. ‘They must 
be conscious of pleasing, or they are unhappy. ‘They neglect the 
future within them, for the present around them. Even of this 
they see not the most worthy objects; for nothing is actually pres- 
ent to them which does not concern their hope of pleasing. To 
all the great mural lessons and intellectual truths of which the pres- 
ent is full, they pay little attention. Nature they seldom study. 
Books they seldom read. But between compliments, dress, visits, 
and what is called pleasure, they pass their-time from the boarding 
school to the wedding service. One who had not observed closely, 
would be surprised to see how ignorant and selfish the devotee of 
fashion may become. On the other hand, a woman who isa slave 
to no fashion, who respects herself too much to depend on popu- 
larity alone, who looks at truth and goodness as the grand objects 
of life, who regards marriage as of secondary importance, is as 
rarely found as she is rarely appreciated. She is above the com- 
prehension of mostmen, She stands onan elevation, which makes 
her superior to them. Her source of excitement, perennial and 
excelling, is within; the love of truth, its beauty, its novelty, its 
use; not without, the admiration of men, its insipid, common show, 
its unutterably flat manifestations, its stale repetitions, its inconse- 
quence. She has within herself the elements of a joyful life, the 
passion for what is of itself noble. Observe her alone; she is not 
solitary, for she has a mind, a memory, a hope, for the True and 
the Beautiful. See her surrounded by the graceful and lovely of 
her sex; she is not envious, or jealous, or even meanly emulous, 
She feels no ambition to outshine them; she is conscious of but one 
wish, the desire to do them good. ‘This is the great secret of her 
ease and happiness in society; the benevolence ever springing from 
her heart towards all around her. If she is beautiful, wealthy, or 
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popular, her kindness will disarm the envy which those advantages 
excite. Her very excellence will be made up of qualities so noble, 
that her own sex will love her while they yield her the superiority, 
There is a distinction between such a woman, and those who in 
fashionable common place, are called ‘accomplished and amiable.’ 
The most frivolous and negative growths have had these terms ap- 
plied to them —a growth reared in luxury, a pretty face, untouched 
by sorrow or pain—a girl in the bloom of beauty, is perforce 
amiable, negatively, but not from principle. She is accomplished, 
but not wise. She has been at school a certain number of years, 
and has a certificate, or a Kentuckian diploma, that she has studied 
Latin, Algebra, and Mathematics, which diploma proves her to 
have been ‘thorough’ in the sciences at the age of fifteen. She 
has also learned the ‘Calif of Bagdad,’ on the piano, and will exe- 
cute ‘Uno voce poco fa,’ without missing a note. ‘The fashionable 
Mrs. , at Philadelphia, has given her neck the required twist 
in waltzing, and imparted to her, at great expense, those undefina- 
ble graces which distinguish the fashionable from the unfashionable 
woman. When she makes her first appearance in ‘company,’ she 
js about sixteen years old, and she remains therein till married. 
The circumstances by which she is surrounded during this time are 
such as to engender vanity, coarseness, ignorance, and selfishness 
—and totally to unfit her for the duties of a wife or mother. To 
use a homely but forcible word, she has cheapened herself. But 
is it the fault of her sex, or of ours?’ What is the object of all this 
fashionable education? ‘To render herself agreeable at the present 
moment—to whom? Enough; we require this of woman. She 
makes the sacrifice of all that is truly lovely and ennobling, to 
please our ignoble tastes. We foster her affectations— we flatter 
her vanity—we abuse her weakness—we laugh at her attempts 
to rise above her sex. We find her sufficiently agreeable, and we 
make no effort to improve her. We choose to seal up the living 
fountain of worth and beauty within her soul, and then cry out in 
some moment of chagrin, that she is not what she ought to be,— 
Oh, wise and potent man! lord of creation, but slave of the passions, 
dost thou expect woman to raise thee?’ Let us hear no more of 
the ‘mothers’ of the land, till its fathers become men, and learn 


their duty. 
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ADVERSARIA.— Number wi. 
COLEOPTERA, 


An Inciwent 1n Naturar History.—I was sitting up late one 
summer night in the country, reading. ‘The night wind was rust- 
ling among the shrubbery without, and gently stirring the curtains 
of my chamber. I was deeply immersed in my book, when a 
sudden thump against the back of my head aroused me. I put my 
hand on the spot, and found a large beetle entangled in my hair. 
I nervously twitched him from me, to the fullest extent of the room; 
as I did not hear him fall, I took up the candle, and went in pursuit 
of him. Not finding him, I set the candle down, and was again 
immersed in my book, when perceiving the light on the page grow- 
ing dim, turned round for the snuffers, and to my astonishment I 
saw the candlestick move! It first advanced towards me, and then 
slowly receded, as if moved by an invisible hand! I found my 
hair rising on end at this sight. I rubbed my eyes to ascertain if 
it were a dream, or an optical illusion. A feeling of superstition 
came over me, and I expected the next moment to see the great 
fiend. ‘The candle, I thought, burned blue, as it slowly receded 
from me. The book fell from my hand. A cold sweat stood om 
my forehead. ‘The candle, in its progress towards the edge of the 
table, would soon leave me in darkness. I convulsively seized it, 
and lo! from under it flew the identical beetle who had so uncere- 
moniously thumped my cranium! I had set the candlestick upon 
his back, and he had walked off with it. 

The strength of these insects is well known. I once found one 
of them in the road, wrapped it carefully in paper, folded my hand- 
kerchief around the paper, tied it in a knot, and put it in my coat- 
pocket. Before I had walked half a mile, I felt something tickling 
my left ear, and found it to be the same beetle I had so carefully 
wrapped up. 

There is a well known insect of this order, (coleoptera, ) vulgarly 
called the pinching-bug. Its length is from one to two inches, and 
its head is armed with pinchers of great strength, half an inch long, 
opening more or less widely, according to its size. There is also 
a fat insect of the coleopterous order, three quarters of an inch in 
length, much given to flying into lighted rooms at night, whose 
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sconce the pinching-bug has a curious passion for decapitating. | 
have seen boys amusing themselves with this weak point in his 
coleoptera-ship’s character. The skill and gusto with which he 
performed the operation of guillotining, would have excited the 
admiration of Robespierre. No sooner was the fat bug presented 
to his reach, than clap went the pinchers, and away flew the head, 
sometimes to the distance of several inches: he has been known 
to despatch fourteen or fifteen victims in three or four minutes, [| 
once witnessed a fight between a young bull-dog and one of these 
pinching gentry, which lasted till the tears came into my eyes with 
laughing at so novel a spectacle. 

It was with another sensation that I one morning had the pleasure 
of extracting my foot from my boot, tempo prestissimo, with one 
of them hanging to my toe; but as the poor fellow’s back was bro- 
ken, I forgave him the assault se defendendo, and put him out of 
his misery, with the heel of the boot. He showed great pluck; 
and if he did not ‘toe the mark,’ he at least marked the toe. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
A WESTERN TALE. 


Tue month of August, which scorches as with fire many 
eastern districts, throws over the valley of the Scioto only a richer 
beauty. Immense fields of corn, stretching wide and far enough 
to hide half a dozen Connecticut farms; large meadows of luxuri- 
ant grass, where tlie ‘cattle from a thousand hills’ might graze— 
fit pastures once of the mighty mammoth; forests which the noon- 
day sun penetrates not, extend themselves before the eye of the 
astonished traveller. ‘This beautiful region, so little written about, 
was formerly the favorite hunting ground of the Delaware, and the 
numerous burial mounds and ancient fortifications scattered over 
its surface show that here was concentrated all that was known of 
civilization in long past ages, It is now the abode of Americans 
and Christians; the home of peace, liberty and law. 
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It was with thoughts like these that a travelling artist from the 
east was wending his way through a lovely prairie, over a newly 
made part of the great national road. For miles around him the 
perfectly level track presented a surface of green, studded with 
innumerable flowers, and relieved, as if by some tasteful hand, 
with graceful and various clumps of trees, beneath which cattle 
were feeding or reposing. He paused awhile to admire the extreme 
beauty of the scene. ‘The setting sun was shedding a glorious 
but subdued light upon the earth, and the flowers were closing 
gently, as if to sleep, around him. A little farther on, he came to 
a nursery of young willows, whose soft foliage reflected the mild 
sunshine with peculiar beauty. Over the tops of these trees the 
Ohio cluster-rose had spread with its million flowers, so as to form 
a complete roof. It wasthe very boudoir of Flora herself. There 
was no undergrowth, but a soft green sward of light grass formed 
the carpet of this natural bower, which admitted the mellowed and 
fairy glow of evening, and the whole appeared to his eye like the 
creation of magic,—so perfect a gem was it in the magnificent 
picture he had been admiring. It seemed to his fancied imagina- 
tion as if the elfin tribes of the wilderness, at man’s approaching 
had left this exquisite bower, to show him a model of fairy work. 

As he stood gazing with wonder into the green recess, into which 
he longed to enter, wrapped as he was in the glow of all a poet’s 
tenderness, he was attracted by the steps of a man behind him: he 
turned round and his heart sunk within him as he saw a pistol 
pointed into his face. With the back ground of a tall robber witha 
fierce Polish cap behind it, this prospect did not strike our 
artist as particularly fine. Salvator Rosa might have admired it; 
for as they stood facing each other, the scene was characteristic 
enough. But Mr. Hiram Claude’s taste was rather for landscapes 
than bandits. At all events, for the present, he forgot the pictur- 
esque, and throwing down his purse, hastened on his way terrified 
and lamenting. ‘The robber seeing another traveller approaching, 
picked up the purse, and, mounting his horse which he had tied 
in the woods, fled, leaving his cap behind him. 

This traveller, whose name was Sedgwick, was a ‘horse mail,’ 
whose duty it was to travel tri-weekly between two neighboring 
towns; and who, as the robber well knew, was armed. He ap- 
proached the spot, dismounted, placed the fanciful chapeau upon 


his head, and threw his old straw hat in the bushes. 
80 . 
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As soon as he arrived at the post town, he learned thata robbery 
had been committed, and that officers were out with a description 
of the villain, who had worn a cap of singular shape, and whose 
person corresponded in other respects with his own; to wit: that 
he had a dark complexion, long nose, black eyes, and was about 
six feet high. It instantly occurred to him that the cap he had 
found was dropped by the robber; and he determined to go at once 
to the magistrate and relate the manner in which he came by it. 
A crowd of citizens followed him from curiosity; and as he enter- 
ed the office, with the cap on his head, his eye fell upon Mr. 
Claude, the artist, who was pointed out him as the traveller rob- 
bed. Before he could begin his story, the latter, thinking from the 
concourse of people that Sedgwick was in custody of the posse, 
stepped eagerly up to the magistrate, and, pointing to Sedgwick, 
exclaimed, ‘That is the man who robbed me; take him to prison.’ 
‘Stop,’ said the magistrate, ‘this is aman we know. We will 
examine him first. Why Joe, how came you into this scrape?’ 
said he, eyeing Sedgwick with mingled surprise and suspicion. 
‘Why this here man never saw me before, and if he says I rob- 
bed him he swears to ad d lie,’ exclaimed Sedgwick indig- 





nantly. | 

‘Hold up your hand,’ said the magistrate to Claude. ‘The testi- 
mony you shall give in this case shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; so help you God. Hiram Claude, do 
you testify to what you know of this man—proceed slowly — 
and do you, Joseph Sedgwick, remain silent while the testimony 
is going on. Gentlemen, stand back if you please, and we will 
hear the evidence on oath before another word is said.’ 

The astonished prisoner stood petrified at the charge, and the 
crowd hushed as the accuser proceeded. The place, the hour, the 
description of the person, (whom Claude had now leisure to ex- 
amine) and above all the strange cap, agreed with the prisoner ex- 
actly. When he had described the pistol, the prisoner was 
searched, and a pistol answering nearly to the description was 
found. ‘This was deemed a strong circumstance against him. 
The pistel in the prisoner’s possession was loaded; but the wit- 
ness recollected he had not fired. ‘The circumstance of the rob- 
ber being on foot, and the prisoner’s statement that he was 
mounted appeared at first to disagree; but a man who had come 
over the same road a short time before the robbery, swore that he 
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had seen a horse tied in the woods near the spot. ‘The prisoner 
stated that as to the suspicious cap, he had found it in the road; 
where then was his own hat? He failed to produce it, stating that 
he had thrown it away. As Joe was known for an economical 
fellow, this statement was doubted. ‘The magistrate shook his 
head. The opinion of the bystanders seemed to be shaken by the 
account of the witness. Circumstantial evidence seemed to accumu- 
ate against the prisoner, and nothing now remained but to put the 
identity of the prisoner beyond doubt. ‘Hiram Claude, look at 
the prisoner and tell me if you are certain he is the man who 
robbed you.’ 

Claude looked long and hard at the prisoner. The latter met 
his eye with a steady look of defiance, which interpreting into the 
fierce expression of the rebber, and giving a glance of certainty at 
the cap, (that glance was watched with keenness by one in the 
crowd) he swore to his person without the least hesitation. Sedg- 
wick was now commanded to tell his story, which was simple and 
short. ‘That he had that day carried the mail, as usual, from one 
town to the other, and in the way had picked up the cap; then 
appealed to God that he had never seen the witness before, and 
brought the most respectable neighbors to prove his own good 
character. But his story agreed, in every point, with the possi- 
bility of his guilt, except the robbery; and the justice was bound, 
unless the credibility of the witness should be impeached, to com- 
mit him for trial. 

As he was making out the commitment, a movement took place 
in the crowd, as if some one was pushing his way to the magis- 
terial desk. At last the crowd gave way, and a tall, dark man 
advancing within the railing, and coolly taking the suspicious cap 
from the prisoner, put it upon his own head, slouched it over his 
eyes, and walking up to the witness, asked him if he had ever seen 
him before. The witness started, for he now recognized in the 
man who stood before him the real robber, about whom there 
could be no mistake. MHastily turning to the astonished magis- 
trate, he exclaimed: 

‘Your honor, this is the man; I was deceived. Mr. Sedgwick 
is innocent, and I ask his pardon. ‘This is the man, I will swear 
to him; I have now found him, and I hope you will commit him, 


for he has my purse.’ 
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There was a laugh among the crowd at this, and the magistrate 
himself looked amused at Mr. Claude’s earnestness. ‘You have 
sworn positively to another,’ said he, ‘and I believe there were not 
two engaged in the robbery.’ 

The poor artist was now in a difficulty. He had destroyed his 
own credibility by swearing positively to the identity of Sedgwick, 
and how was he to convict the real criminal? The cool rogue 
saw his embarrassment, and turning to the magistrate with all the 
appearance of a disinterested spectator of the trial, said: 

‘Yes, your honor, this cap is the thing he swears to; and if I 
were to put it upon your honor’s head, he would swear to it 
again.’ 

This happy turn raised a shout of laughter among the spectators; 
and the magistrate seeing it impossible to decide between the two 
candidates for the penitentiary, discharged them both, and recom- 
mended to Mr. Claude the next time to be sure of his man before 
he swore a serious crime against him. 





THE HAWK’S NEST, 


IN VIRGINIA. 


Ir was in the summer of 1831 that I took the great western 
road, from Fredericksburg to Guyandotte. Having in this noble 
and exciting route, passed the enchanting region of the cultivated 
springs of Virginia, and the vast ridges of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, I conceived myself too familiar with objects of natural beauty 
and grandeur to be overcome by any new sight of sublimity. But 
after toiling slowly and sleepily up a gradual ascent of miles, the 
coach stopped at the summit of a mountain, and the ery of ‘Tke 
Hawk’s Nest, the Hawk’s Nest!’ burst from several passengers 
atonce. I looked out, expecting to see what I had been dreaming 
about for three days looming above me in awful majesty —for I 
had been under a delusion in supposing that our road would pass 
beneath the cliff called by this singular name. I saw nothing but 
woods on either side. There was little to mark this spot from a 
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hundred similar ones we had passed. Little did I think we were 
within a minute’s walk of the object of my earnest anxiety! 

With the feelings of a child who is about to witness a show, 
and is wondering what is to come when the mysterious curtain 
rises, | jumped, with the rest, from the coach, and followed the 
little foot-path which invited us, as I thought, into the depths of 
the forest. 

Suddenly the trees parted like a veil before us, and to my aston- 
ishment I found we were on the top, instead of at the bottom, of 
the Hawk’s Nest. 

I was standing on the very verge of a precipice a thousand and 
ten feet in perpendicular height. A scene lay beyond whose vast- 
ness and grandeur it would be impossible to describe. ‘The Ken- 
hawa river was ;dashing unheard beneath, and the Alleghany 
Mountains lay in ranges beyond, diminished into hills by the dis- 
tance! Fora moment, enchanted by the far and lovely prospect, 
I was unconscious of my fearful position. ‘The next was one of 
terror; for as I looked below, the blood flowed back in my veins, 
and I clung to a bough for support. Beneath me the air was blue 
with depth! ‘The river narrowed to a silver thread, and the heavy 
timber dwindled into garden shrubbery! The vulture was wheel- 
ing high circles over his scent, but I could look down upon his 
back as it glistened in the sun! 

No scene in the world breaks upon the view so unexpectedly as 
the Hawk’s Nest. None, therefore, so overwhelms the mind with 
the trembling terror of extreme height. If you ascend a mount- 
ain, the prospect gradually widens. If you shoot upward in a 
balloon, it but expands a little more rapidly. But here, without 
preparation, the curtain parts from your eyes, and you find your- 
self standing fathoms above the eagle, with but a foot of land 
between you and the depth below,—a foot farther, and you would 
fall a quarter of a mile ere you touched the earth! 

At such a moment who can collect his thoughts?’ Neither By- 
ron’s, Shakspeare’s, nor any other description of enormous cliffs 
occurred tome. ‘The impression was one, original, and exclusive, 
shutting out from the mind every idea but itself. What renders 


the Hawk’s Nest su pre-eminent in grandeur is not its height alone, 
but the magnificent prospect -vhich expands beneath it. The eye 
in endeavoring to accommodate itself to a new sensation, the re- 
moteness of extreme height, is subject to a singular deception. 
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To believe that the river which apparently runs at the foot of the 
precipice is really at a considerable distance from it, is almost 
impossible. ‘There is an oppression of the brain—a mad- 
ness, in such height. Most persons experience a head ache after 
the first look. Abandon yourself to the impression, and it instant- 
ly redoubles with a dreadful fascination. You feel a momentary, 
wild impulse to cast yourself down. I attempted to stand where 
I was with my back to the precipice; but my dizziness increased. 
I closed my eyes; but the abyss was even more fearfully before 
me. What mingled sensations of grandeur, delight, and terror 
were crowded into that moment! 

I have attempted no particular topographical description of the 
Hawk’s Nest. Like Niagara, it defies description. The vastness 
of every feature connected with it, the suddenness with which the 
whole impression bursts upon the astonished sight, the boundless 
prospect, the terrific and lonely spot where you stand, the absence 
of the least sign of human cultivation, the awful silence which 
reigns over the vast panorama, give to the Hawk’s Nest an effect 
more impressive and memorable than that of Niagara itself. 

There the sound and the effect of waters recall and divide the 
attention. Here an avalanche would be arelief from the overpower- 
ing silence and vastness. The effect is not divided, but single. 
The brain is not excited or distracted by different points of view, 
or different elements in collision. It has to sustain itself unaided 
against one concentrated impression of sublimity, so sudden and 
overpowering that its faculties reel and sicken with the volume of 





an emotion beyond their capacity! 

We left the Hawk’s Nest in five minutes from the time we 
reached it. In that one look are crowded all the vivid recollections 
I have of its glorious terror. I carried away with me an idea of 
awful beauty which I did not perfectly comprehend at the time, 
but which years and travel have convinced me no scene on earth 
can surpass. 
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Astoria, oR ANECDOTES OF AN ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE Rocky Movunrains. 
By Wasuineton Irvine. Two vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder & Co. 1836. 


To say any thing of Washington Irving at this day would be ‘supereroga- 
tory reiteration,’ asa lingua-gymnastic friend of oursremarks. Every reader 
knows Geoffry Crayon, Gent., and knows his merit. He is deservedly the 
most popular writer of America; and be it said to his credit that, with all 
his power of humor and pathos, he is conscientious, and does not permit his 
imagination to make facts, to be passed off asreal occurrences. His inklings 
of adventure are not woven from his brain, nor his pencilings by the way 
creations of his exuberant fancy. ‘Though in writing of Astoria, where 
nobody goes, he might more safely impose fiction on us for truth than a run- 
ner over the beaten route of Europe, he does not avail himself of the cir- 
cumstance, like a dream-teller who knows that no human being can contra- 
dict his visions, though he see ‘more devils than vast hell can hold.’ 

For this we like Crayon. We feel confident that in following him into 
dark places he will not lead us by the nose of credulity into the land of 
Humbug. He will treat us like gentlemen, to be informed, and not like 
children to be diverted with fairy tales. 


AsTorRIa is written with the view of illustrating the great enterprise of 
John Jacob Astor. We extract from the preface the following paragraphs: 


‘About two years ago, not long after my return from a tour upon the prai- 
ries of the far west, I had a conversation with my friend Mr. John Jacob 
Astor, relative to that portion of our country, and to the adventurous traders 
to Santa Fe and Columbia. This led him to advert to a great enterprise set 
on foot and conducted by him, between twenty and thirty years since, having 
for its object to carry the fur trade across the Rocky Mountains, and to sweep 
the shores of the Pacific. 

Finding that I took an interest in the subject, he expressed a regret that 
the true nature and extent of his enterprise and its national character and 
importance had never been understood, and a wish that 1 would undertake 
to give an account of it. The suggestion struck upon the chord of early 
associations, already vibrating in my mind. It occurred to me that a work of 
this kind might comprise a variety of those curious details, so interesting to 
me, illustrative of the fur trade; of its remote and adventurous enterprises, 
and of the various people, and tribes, and castes, and characters, civilized 
and savage, affected by its operations. ‘The journals, and letters also, of the 
adventurers by sea and land employed by Mr. Astor in his comprehensive 
project, might throw light upon portions of ourcountry quite out of the track 
of ordinary travel, and as yet but little known. I therefore felt disposed to 
undertake the task, provided documents of sufficient extent and minuteness 
could be furnished tome. All the papers relative to the enterprise were ac- 
cordingly submitted to my inspection. Among them were journals and let- 
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ters narrating expeditions by sea, and journeys to and fro across the Rocky 
Mountains by routes before untravelled, together with documents illustrative 
of savage and colonial life on the borders of the Pacific. With such materi- 
als in hand, | undertook the work. The trouble of rumaging among business 
papers, and of collecting and collating facts from amidst tedious and common. 
place details, was spared me by my nephew, Pierre M. Irving, who acted as 
my pioneer, and to whom I am greatly indebted for smoothing my path and 
lightening my labors. 

As the journals, on which I chiefly depended, had been kept by men of 
business, intent upon the main object of the enterprise, and but little 
versed in science, or curious about matters not immediately bearing upon 
their interests, and as they were written often in moments of fatigue or hurry, 
amid the inconveniences of wild encampments, they were often meagre in 
their details, furnishing hints to provoke rather than narratives to satisfy in- 
quiry. I have, therefore, availed myself occasionally of collateral lights 
supplied by the published journals of other travellers who have visited the 
scenes described: such as Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, Bradbury, Brecken- 
ridge, Long, Franchere, and Ross Cox, and make a general acknowledgment 
of aid received from these quarters.’ 


The great scheme of Mr. Astor was to establish by his own individual 
means, under protection of our government, aline of trading posts along the 
Missouri and the Columbia, tothe mouth of the latter, where was to be 


founded the chief trading house or mart. 


‘Inferior posts would be established in the interior, and on all the tributa- 
ry streams of the Columbia, to trade with the Indians; these posts would 
draw their supplies from the main estabtishment, and bring to it the peltries 
they collected. Coasting craft would be built and fitted out, also, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, to trade, at favorable seasons, all along the north- 
west coast, and return, with the proceeds of their voyages, to this place of 
deposite. Thus all the Indian trade, both of the interior and the coast, 
would converge to this point, and thence derive its sustenance. 

A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this main establishment 
with re-enforcements and supplies, and with merchandize suited to the trade, 
It would take on board the furs collected during the preceding year, carry 
them to Canton, invest the proceeds in the rich merchandize of China, and 
return thus freighted to New York.’ 


The following account of a departing race, the Canadian voyageurs or 
boatmen, will be read with interest: 


‘The dress these people is generally half civilized, half savage. They 
wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth 
trowsers, or leathern legging, moccasins ot deer skin, and a belt of variega- 
ted worsted, from which are suspended the knife, tobacco pouch and other 
implements. Their language is the same piebald character, being a French 
patois, embroidered with Indian and English words and phrases. 

The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovings, in 
the service of individuals, but more especially of the fur traders. They are 
generally of French descent, and inherit much of the gayety and lightness 
of heart of their ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, and ever read 
for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of, civility and complaisance; and, 
instead of that hardness and grossness which men in laborious life are apt 
to indulge towards each other, they are mutually obliging and eccommoda- 
ting; interchanging kind offices, yielding each other assistance and comfort 
in every emergency, and using the familiar appellations of ‘cousin’ and 
brother,” when there isin fact no relationship. Their natural good will is 
probably heightened by a community of adventure and hardship in their 
precarious and wandering life. 
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No men are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more capable 
of enduring hardships, or more good humored under privations. Never are 
they so happy as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling up rivers or 
coasting lakes; encamping at night on the borders, gossiping round their 
fires, and bivouacking in the openair. They are dexterous boatmen, vigor- 
ous and adroit with the oar and paddle, and will row from morning till night 
without a murmur. The steersman often sings an old traditionary French 
song, With some regular burden in which they all join, keeping time with 
their oars: if at any time they flag in spirits or relax in exertion, it is but 
necessary to strike up a song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and 
activity. ‘The Canadian waters are vocal with these little French chansons, 
that have been echoed from mouth to mouth and transmitted from father to 
son, from the earliest days of the colony; and it hasa pleasing effect,ina 
still golden summer evening, to see a batteau gliding across the bosom of a 
lake and dipping its oarsto the cadence of these quaint old dities, or sweep- 
ing along, in full chorus on a bright sunny morning, down tae transparent 
current of one of the Canada rivers.’ 

He thus relates the burial of a Sandwich Islander: 


‘Towards night the Sandwich islanders went on shore, to bury the body of 
their unfortunate countryman who had perished in the boat. On arriving at 
the place where it had been left, they dug a grave in the sand, in which they 
deposited the corpse, with a biscuit under one of the arms, some lard under 
the chin, and a small quantity of tobacco, as provisions for its journey to the 
land of spirits. Having covered the body with sandand flints, they kneeled 
along the grave in a double row, with their faces to the east, while one who 
officiated as priest sprinkled them with water from ahat. In so doing he re- 
cited a kind of prayer or invocation, to which, at intervals, the others made 
responses. Such were the simple rites performed by these poor savages at 
the grave of their comrade on the shores of a strange land; and when these 
were done, they rose and returned in silence to the ship, without once casting 
a look behind.’ 


The aristocracy of the Flatheads is laughable. 


‘A singular custom prevails, not merely among the Chinooks, but among 
most of the tribes aboutthis part of the coast, which is the flattening of the 
forehead. The process by which this deformity is effected commences im- 
mediately after birth. The infant is laid in a wooden trough, by way of 
cradle. ‘The end on which the head reposes is higher than the rest. A pad- 
ding is placed on the forehead of the infant, with a piece of bark above it, 
and is pressed down by cords, which pass through holeson each side of the 
trough. As the tightening of the padding and the pressing of the head to 
the board is gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much pain, 
Tke appearance of the infant, however, while in this state of compression, 
is whimsical!y hideous, and ‘its little black eyes,” we are told, “being foreed 
out by the tightness of the bandages, resemble those of a mouse choked in 
a trap.” : 

About a year’s pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect, at the 
end of which time the child emerges from its bandages a complete flathead, 
and continues so through life. It must be noted, however, that this flatten- 
ing of the head has something in it of aristocratical significancy, like the 
crippling of the feet among Chinese ladies of quality. At any rate, itis a 
sign of freedom. No slave is permitted to bestow this enviable deformity 
upon his child; all the slaves, therefore, are roundheads.’ 


But the materials and interest of the work are so various and great that we 
eannot, by any extracts, give @ proper idea of it. It is neatly and beautifully 
executed, and is a work that a man may safely purchase, knowing that its 
value will not diminish but increase by time. 
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Mr. Mipsnipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart. 1836. 





Here comes Captain Marryat again; and right glad will all true lovers of 
wit and humor be to see him. The fertility of his brain is truely aston- 
ishing. Howa mancan write so much and so well, is a matter of surprise 
to every body. This rapidity of composition and thought, not perhaps so 
favorable to the permanency of his fame, gives to his witall the freshness and 
brilliancy of conversation; and itis read with more pleasure perhaps, even 
than the nine times refined humor of Sheridan. He writes too much, cer- 
tainly; but the eagerness with which every thing he writes is sought after, 
and the mouths of a wife and six children to be filled are strong arguments. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy is a very fine, whole-souled, dare-devil, lucky sort of 

a fellow, whose adventures ‘from his cradle’— not ‘to his grave,’ but to his 
wedding, are certainly sufficiently amusing and interesting; and are descri- 
bed in such a humorous way, that we defy any body, that ever indulged him- 
self with a smile, to read three pages in any part of the book, without an 
honest horse-laugh. The incidents are certainly improbable, and it is fre- 
quently from this that they derive much of their interest; but as the captain 
used them rather as means of displaying character, than as a principal object, 
of themselves, we cannot think this a valid objection. 

We have but one.objection to make to this and all the rest of Marryat’s 
books; and that is an occasional indelicacy, which even wit cannot palliate. 
These passages are few, and their removal would not injure the book with 
any body. We know the temptation is strong to say a good thing, though it 
might offend ears polite; butthough it may be tolerated in England, we be- 
lieve that no author in this country dare write and print such passages as may 
be found inevery English magazine. ‘The evil isa growing one, and should, 
we think, be frowned down at once. English literature had been gradually 
purged of thisiniquity and had become quite pure, but with deep regret we 
see indications of a change in public taste on this subject, even in the highest 
walks of periodical literature. It isa melancholy fact, but not the less true 
on that account, that we have not seen an English review or magazine for a 
twelve-month, which we should have been willing to read aloud before a 
lady, Shame! shame! we cry, when such men as John Wilson become 
filthy (for we cannot use no milder term) in their old age. 

Butto return to Midshipman Easy. ‘Good wine needs no bush;’ and our 
good word will be of no assistance to the rapid sale of this book. 
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TyTLer’s UniversaL History. Boston: 1836. 










Tuis is a handsome re-appearance of a most valuable text book, in two 
large octavo volumes; and its typography and general appearance is well 
worthy of the good literary taste of the city of Boston. Ivis to be regretted 
that we get, in Cincinnati, so few works of Boston publication. 
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Tue Capinet oF Literary Geos. Edited by Bernarp Bowkine, Esq. Tilwe- 
trated with fine engravings. London and Philadelphia. 


Tus is a beautiful little volume, and the engravings are very respectable, 
though not of the first order. We have not had much time to look over the 
contents, but theirliterary character may be argued from the name of the 
editor, and from the fact that among the articles are the namesof the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Thomas Campbell, Esq., Douglas, and Mrs. S. G. Hall. It is 
classed among the annuals, and beautifully bound. 





Lectures on Tueotocy. By the late Rev. Joun Dicx, D. D., minister of the 
united associate Congregation, Grey Friars, Glasgow; and professor of 
Theology to the united session Church. Published under the direction of 
his son. With a preface,memoir, etc., by the American Editor. In two 
Volumes; Philadelphia. 


We can give little more than a passing notice of this extensive and elab- 
orate work. Toall christians in search of truth, it will be valuable for its 
general discourses, because minds sincerely in search of truth will separate 
what is universal and truly Catholic from what is peculiar and merely secta- 
rian. But to the Calvinistic divine it will be peculiarly valuable, as present- 
ing, in one body, all the branches and members of his theological scheme. 
It is highly recommended by the most distinguished divines of that school, 
both in Europe and America. 





Tue History or Vira A. Srewart, and his adventures in capturing and 
exposing the Great Western Land Pirate and his gang, in connection with 
the evidence; also of the trials &c. of Murrell’s associates in Mississippi 
in 1835, and the execution of the Gamblers in Vicksburg, 1835. Compiled 
by H. R. Howarp. New York. 1836. For sale by Flash, Ryder & Co., 


Cincinnati. 


Tuis book opens a chapter in the society of the south-western states, 
which, whether faithfully portrayed or not, excites ashudder. We pretend 
not to judge of itsaccuracy. Stewart appears to bea plain man who knows 
what he is about, whether honest or not, and he brings testimonials from 
respectable quarters, creating a presumption in his favor till rebutted by 
contradictory evidence. Asa literary production it is badly written, but it 
appears to be indited ina good spirit of honesty. It sheds new light on the 
subjectof slavery, but it does so indirectly, and therefore, according to the 
laws of evidence, more credibly. If Madison county be a specimen of the 
newly settled counties of the south-west, a residence in Tombuctoo would 
be pleasanter. Where a man, such as Virgil A. Stewart is represented to be 
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cannot live without constant danger of slander and assassination, the vicious 
portion of the community must far outnumber the virtuous. But we take it 
for grauted that the case is grievously exaggerated. It is a fact, however, that 
little is known in the northern states of the actual condition of society in the 
south-west; and we therefore hold our judgment in suspense till better in- 
formed. The defence of the Vicksburg killings, if tts facts are true, estab- 
lishes one point conclusively: that the law of that country is insufficient, 
even when aided by the strongest public opinion, forthe safety of the prop- 
erty and lives of individuals and families. 


> ¢ 





Memoirs oF Lvuctan Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. Written by himself. 
Translated from the original manuscript, under the immediate superintend- 
ance of the author. Part the first; from the year \792 to the year eight of 
the Republic. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. For sale by Flash, 
Ryder & Co., Cincinnati. 


Turovucn the medium of a very imperfect translation, we here see the 
memoirs of one of the brothers of Napoleon; an actor on the popular side 
in the horrible scenes of 1793, in France; an expelled Corsican patriot, he 
yet acted with moderation, and prevented, at personal hazard, much blood- 
shed.—pp. 24. He denounces the barbarities of that ‘demagogical year, and 
holds up Robespierre and his accomplices todetestation. He explains hisown 
conduct and that of his family, through the troubles of the French Revolu- 
tion, and in so doing, throws perhaps some new light upon the general histo- 
ry of that day. The book will interest all, and be an addition to the immense 
body of history and literature, connected with that singular family and that 
eventful period. 





Letters rrom Axrcters. By Tuomas Campsetyi. For sale by Flash, Ryder 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


Tue fame of the poet, Thomas Campbell, is deservedly great. In some 
of his productions he is certainly not excelled by any poet in the English 
language. Asa prose writer, he is also always admirable. One remarkable 
traitin all his writings will be discovered in this interesting volume — the 
correctness, care and purity of his style. Itis full of new and interesting 
facts tothe American reader. He is not given to the exagerations common 
with travellers, but aims, and that successfully, to represent the interesting 
region as itis. The question of ‘How widely and how soon this conquest’ 
(of Algiers by the French) ‘may throw open the gates of African civiliza- 
tion,’ is deeply interesting at this day in America; and cordially ought our 
philanthropists to join any plan to that effect. It isa breaking day-star to 
long suffering Africa; and it is this thought that gives to a faithful portraiture 
pf that scarce known region, its intense and delightful interest. 
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Tue Femate Srupent; or lectures to youug ladies on Female Education; for 
the use of Mothers, Teachers and Pupils. By Mrs. Purwrs, late Vice 
Principal of Troy Female Seminary, author of Fumiliar Lectures on Bota- 
ny, Chemistry, and Botany for beginners, Geology, ele. New York. 1836. 


Tuese lectures were delivered to the pupils of Troy Female Seminary, 
while the author had the charge of that institution, during the absence of the 
principal in Europe, in 1830and 1831. The number of pupils was nearly 
twohundred. She saysin her well written preface: ‘1 endeavored to impress 
upon their intellects the truths of science, and upon their hearts the love of 
virtue, and the sentiments of religion. Although the partial affection of 
these young ladies led them to believe that my instructions might be useful 
to others, strangers may judge differently: they may view with the cold eye 
of criticism, attempts to do good which were prompted by a warm heart and 
zeal to elevate the female character, and to discharge a sacred trust com- 
mitted to me. 

It has been suggested by teachers of experience that these lectures would 
prove a valuable assistance in education, by affording a kind of synopsis for 
weekly reviewing lessons in the various departments of study, as well asa 
suitable reading book for young ladies, in the school and in the family.’ 

In these opinions the reader of the book will coincide, and view the work 
aswe do—a gem amid the idle literature of the day. 


Tue Swiss Herress; or the Bride of Destiny; a tale. Two vols., 12mo. 
Baltimore: Jaseph Robinson. 1836. Cincinnati: for sale by Flash, 
Ryder & Co, 


An American novel, inthe old fashion, with Counts and Barons, inexora- 
ble fathers and melancholy damsels, Gipsy predictions, persecutions, set 
dialogues, and regular catastrophe! but interesting, moral and pretty. It is 
rather a singular phenomenon. We should like it better if the dialogues 
were not sostiff. It is badly printed, and from some idiomatic expressions it 
may have been written by a foreigner. It is, however, preferable to one 
half the morbid fictions of the present day. 





Tre Masician. By Lietcn Ritcuie. 


Tuis is a most interesting tale. The mind is kept at a pleasant pitch of 
exageration, without losing the charm of vraisemblance, and the language is 
flowing, gorgeous, poetical and tasteful—though it loses some of its force 
by an excess of superlatives. The scene is laid in Europe, at the middle 
of the second century —the interest is intense. ‘The work, to novel readers, 
will be most acceptable. 
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Cotton on THE Reticious State or THE Country. Second edition. For 


sale by Flash, Ryder & Co., Cincinnati. 





Tuts book contains six chapters, and treats of the following topics: (pre- 
mising before we state them that the Rev. Calvin Colton’s ‘Four years’ in 
Great Britain’ has secured him much popularity as a writer, and deservedly 
so,) ‘Changing Religious Connection;’ ‘New Aspects of Religion in Ameri- 
ca;’ ‘Defectsof Presbyterianism and Congregationalism ;? ‘Defence of Epis- 
copacy;’ ‘The new and extraordinary Religious State of the Country; and 
‘The proper Design of Religious Creeds in connection with Church Polity,’ 
The author was formerly a Presbyterian: he is now an Episcopalian. He 
records his opinion against revivals as conducted in this country. He says 
that a melancholy change has come over the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al churches since he has been abroad. He revolted from their ‘extravagance 
and controversy,’ and found himself ‘spoiled for usefulness in that connec- 
tion. He then proceeds with his objections against Presbyterianism and his 
defence of Episcopacy. Of the merits of the controversy we cannot judge, 
as we are notatheologian. Thatthe book is an able one there can be no 
doubt, and there are passagesin it of great feeling. It should be read, and 
will be, without our recommendation, by, thinking men, interested in the 


















question. 













Tue Parricive. By the author of Miserrimus. Two vols. 





Tue best notice of this choice morceau of literature will be the invitation 
of the respectable author to the discriminating public in his introduction: 
‘And ye moral ghouls who love to haunt the dark. and awful sepulchres of 
the mind, and feast on its remains; come hither! and J will gorge you on 
rottenness and corruption.’ 

The respectable author’s head must have but two bumps init, the one des- 
tructiveness, the other bad taste. We would not toil through his book, after 
reading his ‘Miserrimus,’ for the price of the edition. Our vocation hath 
compelled us to look into it, and we find it dull, disgusting and common-place. 
Its wonderful attempts at ‘rottenness and corruption? are simply cffensive— 
not even original. 



















Sximmines; or a winter at Schloss Hanfield in Lower Syria. By Captain 
Basi. Hatt. 1836. For sale by Flash, Ryder & Co., Cincinnati. 










Tuts is one of the captain’s best and liveliest sketches, of a region but lit- 

tle known among us, and will repay the American reader in part for the 
' boredom of the captain while in this country. When he perseveres in the 
appropriate and just, he is a delightful traveller to follow. 
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Comstock’s Puysiotocy. 1836. 


T'n1s work contains a very useful sketch of comparative and human physi- 
ology, ‘in which are described the mechanical, animal, vital and sensual 
organs and functions as they exist in the different orders of animals, from 
thespongetoman. Alsoan application of these principles to muscular exer- 
cise, and female fashions and deformities; illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Intended for the use of schools and families.” J. L. Comstock, M. D., is the 
author of works on mineralogy, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, ge- 
ology, etc. which are well known to the public. A work of this kind was 
much wanted, and education in the subjects of which it treats is very inade- 
quate in our schools and academies. ‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 
The child is taught tolook abroad, but not into himself. We cannot too 
highly reccommend the book to teachers and parents. A glance over it, and 
they will not be satisfied till they possess it. 


American Atmanac, for 1837. Boston: Charles Bowen. Cincinnati: Flash, 
Ryder & Co. 


Tue present number of the most valuable annual fully sustains its char- 
acter for concentrated utility and high practical importance. Its calendar 
and celestial phenomena forthe year 1837, is complete and beautiful in its 


typography. Its miscellaneous department contains observations on the use 
of anthracite coal, the state of crime in Great Britain and Ireland and in the 
United States, and of public libraries. Its statistical and meteorological 
information is extensive, and we can say of this, as of every preceding num- 
ber, that the work contains more information for its size than any American 
work published. It should be called Every Man’s Book. 


Arotocy To Susscripers.—The regular editor having been absent from 
Cincinnati, is not responsible for the matter of this and the preceding num- 
ber The embarrassments to which a pro tempore editor is ever subject, 
have, perhaps, prevented him from fully sustaining the character of the 
Magazine. The regular editor is daily expected, and with the commence- 
ment of anew year, the Magazine will, probably, assume a style and char- 
acter superior to what has heretofore existed in the western country. 








Abstract of Meteorological Observations. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 






For the month of SerremBer, 1836; taken ct the Woodward College, Cincinnati. 


Serr. 


Thermometer. 





1836 win. max. m. tem, heightin’s. ,y py, Wind. 


—_— 


155.077.0 633 
o* 2 53.0 82.0 67.7 
353.077.0 67.0 
463.0 80.0 70.5 
5 62.075.0 65.0 
6 54.079.0 66.0 
7 62.0 83.0, 71.0 
8 64.083.0 71.0 
9 62.0 81.0 71.0 
1059.071.0 64.3 
11 58.078.0 66.7 
1262084.0 742 
1369.083.0 74.8 
1470.083.0 75.0 
15 68.092.0 77.2 
1669.089.0 78.5 
1772.0 93.0 78.7 
1868.091.0 79.5 
1971.092.0 78.7 
20 69.077.0 72.0 
2} 69.079.0 74.3 
22 71.087.0 76.8 
23 72.089.0 78.7 
© 2472.0 89.0 74.5 
25 53.070.0 58.5 
26 52.0 71.0, 60.5 
27 55.0 68.0 59.0 
28 51.0750 61.5 
2944.058.0 48.3 
55.7 


3040.0 70.0 
a a. 


By Joseru Ray, M. D. 


Barometer | Course Char’tr Rain Char 





Miscellany. 





Rain com. 2PM 


Unusually 
warm 
for 
the 
season 
of the year. 
Rainy evening. 
Wet morning. 


Shower 14 P.M. 
Wet evening. 


Wet night. 


mean = Wind. of of 
Weath. 
| 
29313 sw-w_ str. br. .06 fair. 
29.367 sw-sw It. wd. vari. 
29.383 Nw-sw str. br. vari. 
29.300 w-sw !t. br. vari. 
29.307 NeE-NeE str.wd cloudy 
29.373 NeE-NeE It. wd.! vari. 
| 29.363 | ne-E It. wd. vari. 
29.393 SE-SE str. br. vari. 
| 29.363 seE-se It. wd 1.35 cloudy 
29.283 s-w str.wd cloudy 
29.383  sE-sE It. wd. cloudy 
29.300 se-se It. wd. vari. 
29.403 sw-sw str.wd_ .31 cloudy 
29.550 w-w lt. wd. .44cloudy 
29.530 sE-sw str. wd vari. 
29.467 Nw-Nw It. wd. vari. 
29.403 Nw-Nw It. br. fair. 
29,320 w-w It. br. fair. 
29.307 sw-sw str. br. .14 vari. 
29.420 sw-sw It.wd. .43 cloudy 
29.427 NE-NE It.wd. .28cloudy 
29.387 sw-sw It. wd. .39 cloudy 
| 29.413 w-w It. wd. .LSvari. 
29.403 Ww-Nw It. wd. fair. 
| 29.560 N-N it. wd. clear. | 
29.423 NW-Nw lit. wd. .71 vari. 
29.120 Nw-Nw It. wd. fair. 
29.050 W-Nw str.wd_ .51 fair. 
29.320 NW W str. wd vari, 
SW clear. 


| 


29.333 It. wd. 








Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale,) 


69° 33 
93° 00 








Maximum height of thermometer, 
Minimum height of thermometer, 
Range of thermometer, 
Warinest day, September 18th. 
Coldest day, September 29th. 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) 


Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of barometer, 
Range of barometer, 
Perpendicular depth 


of rain, (English inches,) 


Direction of Wind.—N. 1 day—N. E. 34 days—E. 
days—S. 4 day—S. W. 8 days—W. 54 days—N. W. 64 da 


40° 00 
53° 00 


29.3655 

29.57 

29.04 
0.53 
4.77 


day—S. E. 44 
ys. 


4 


Weather.—Clear and fair 8 days—variable 13 days—cloudy 9 days. This 
month has been unusually warm; the mean tempe 


greater than that of the same month 1835. 


perature being ten degrees 





